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| SOUTH AFRICA, 


R. CH AMB ERLAIN deeplayed a fine eines 
on Monday night when he announced his firm 
determination to keep his trip to South Africa 
strictly out of the domain of party politics. Itisa 
business matter pure andsimple. The war is ended, 

and the sooner its animosities are forgotten the better for all 
concerned. And the situation is by no means so hopeless as 
some would have us believe. Just at the moment we are in the 
midst of a ground swell after a storm, and it would be unreason- 
able to expect that men with the rage of battle still in 
their eyes should turn to their reaping-hooks and ploughshares 
just as if there had been no turmoil. A great struggle must 
always leave some bad feeling behind; but as Mr. Chamberlain 
properly pointed out, time has worn away the animosities 
engendered by our own internecine quarrels. There was a 
day when Puritan and Cavalier seemed hopelessly irreconcil- 
able. Commonwealth men and King’s men appeared to be at 
undying variance. Jacobite hated Hanoverian. The Covenanter 
would fain have handed down to posterity his detestation of 
prelacy. Scots and English have been arrayed against one 
another in enmity that seemed likely to end only with the 
extinction of one or the other. But all, to use an old political 
simile, have managed at last to come under the same umbrella. 
Why may not the same thing occur in South Africa? Mr. 
Chamberlain takes the hopeful view, and his instinct is right. 
Set the people to work developing the country, making the farms 
devastated by battle smile again with grain and pasture, working 
the mines, opening up the mineral resources, and, generally 
speaking, working at the development of the country, and the 
angry feelings will die a natural death. Nothing can be more 
certain to stand in the way of South African development than 
any dispusition to retry the old issues, to fight the old battles 
on paper and platform, and thrice to slay the slain. These 
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things will no doubt be done by the small fry of politics, whe 
never know when to stop, and also exaggerate the side issues 
that appeal to them; but great statesmen will close the book, 
and in doing so Mr Chamberlain has set a fine example. 

He had temptations to do otherwise. In another pee: » 
will be found a review of a book which has been misnamed “ The 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger.” Whether the ex-President of ‘& 
Republic ought really to be held responsible for it is doubt:ul, 
He is known to be suffering from the decay natural to old a ze, 
and the letterpress is confessedly a jumble extracted from |.im 
bv dictation, questioning, interviewing, and so forth. It comes 
filtered through several minds. But, as our analysis shows, _he 
work appears to be deliberately calculated to keep alive the 5ld 
animosities and retard the work of pacification. The ld 
bitterness to dead and living, the old hate and prejudice and ‘jad 
feeling, appear on every page, and the only barrier it offer: to 
the creation of mischief is its own irredeemable dulness. Nob ody 
will read it, and so we might treat the book as a guantité néglig - 
were it not acceptable as a distinct symptom of the inner feeli : 
of the conquered party in South Africa. We have only to cont bo 
Mr. Chamberlain’s eulogy of Lord Milner with Mr. Krug:r’s 
vindictive desire to disparage him to realise the oppo ing 
forces. The old party in South Africa is pulling one way ind 
the Colonial Secretary another. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
ignore the past. On the contrary, he fully recognises that t ‘ere 
must be a ground swell; but his strength has always laii in 
looking facts straight in the face. ‘‘ You have no right to ex pect 
a sudden and complete peace,” he seems to say. ‘* Warfare al ays 
has bad after-effects, but taking these as we find them, thete is 
no reason to despair of the future.” In a fine passage he dec! ires 
that he goes to see ‘“‘ every representative of every class and ‘ace 
and section who may desire to see me.” And “ my ears will be 
open to all that they have to say to me, my eyes to all that 
they will show me. And in this way I cannot help thinling 
that, though my stay must necessarily be short, I shall learn 
more in a few days of this intimate acquaintance with the 
people of the country than I could possibly gain by months of 
study of blue books and official despatches.” That is the very 
best spirit to go in, and should it fail to win the confidence of 
the King’s new Boer subjects, success in that is impossible. 

The question that arises, however, and there can be no 
good in blinking it, is how far Mr. Chamberlain’s character will 
enable him to carry these good intentions out. His opponents, 
and he has as many as ever statesman had, urge that he is a 
political giadiator with an imperfect command over his tongue, 
who, in vulgar parlance, is sure to put his foot in it. We scarcely 
think that anyone who looks back at Mr. Chamberlain’s career 
with an impartial eye will be troubled by these forebodings of evil. 
History, we imagine, will pronounce him to have at all critical 
stages acted with a very disinterested patriotism. We have 
never been able to understand the point of view of those who 
asserted time and again that his change of sides was dictated by 
selfish or personal motives. Asa Radical he was Mr. Gladstone's 
natural successor, and if he had remained in the Home Rule 
party nothing that we could see could have prevented him trom 
becoming Prime Minister. By crossing over he deliberately 
flung away this ambition. He knew, as we all knew, that 
as long as Lord Salisbury was able to stay at the helm, 


he would be the leader of the Conservatives, and, all 
being well, his natural successor would be Mr. Balfour, 
a younger man than Mr. Chamberlain. It would argue 


a very ill opinion of Mr. Chamberlain’s intelligence to say that 
all this was not perfectly plain to him, and the conclusion that 
must be drawn by those who look with an unprejudiced eye is 
that he acted out of honest conviction. Later he did not show 
that vice of democratic statesmen, the desire to follow popular 
wishes, but he has again and again proved himself a leader in truth 
as wellasinname. His “diplomacy,” of which so much has been 
made, was in reality a development natural toour times. The way 
of the world has grown antagonistic to the old fo:mal, ceremonious, 
mystery-loving style of statesmanship. It is more in accordance 
with the spirit of our age to dispense with concealment, to get 
rid of useless formalities, and to go direct to the point at issue. 
Further, the method has received the final. justification o! 
success. When he spoke on the Fashoda incident, the Frenc} 
raised an outcry, but war did not follow; on the contrary, | 
vrobably saved us from it. His passage with the Germa 
Chancellor had an equally wholesome effect. These facts go t 
show that Mr. Chamberlain may be trusted not to be indiscre« 
in South Africa. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Emily 

Lutyens with her son and daughter. In 1897 Lad) 

Emily, who is the youngest daughter of the first Earl o! 

Lytton, married Mr. Edwin Landseer Lutyens, the well-known 
architect. 
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p- SHE King of Portugal, who arrived at Windsor on 
Monday, is well known as one of the best shots in 
the world, and he has proved his skill on former 
visits at Sandringham, Windsor, and Balmoral. Then 

g it was noticed that, by way of varying the monotony 

of vert shooting, he would often use one hand and arm, the 
rig < or the left indifferently, in shooting, and still attain 
qu 2remarkable results. In fact, Don Carlos is practically an 
Ad iirable Crichton, a man who can paint, and speak eloquently 
in iany languages, an expert shot, a hydrographer, a splendid 
nat ‘ralist, and a prodigiously hard worker. For sleep he seems, 
to .se an Americanism, to have no use. At any rate, it is stated 
tha. he is usually in his library at 2 a.m. and up again before 
eig.t. In fact, King Carlos possesses a vigorous and attractive 
ch-xacter. 


Covert shooting at Sandringham during one day of last 
week was practically a public performance, nor would it have 
beer easy to find a better one. The main road from Dersingham 
village to the Norwich Gates of Sandringham proceeds, at the 
end, through an avenue of trees, bordered by wide strips of turf, 
amongst the trees being some very fine larches. What a pity 
it is, by the way, that these stately and graceful trees are so 
seldom allowed space in which to develop their beauty! Behind 
the trees are coverts on either side. The principal rise before 
luncheon on this day was over this road, and the King, the 
Emperor, and the Prince of Wales gave a fine display of quick- 
ness and accuracy before the eyes of quite a large gathering. 
The Emperor, it may be observed, is wonderfully rapid in 
manipulation of his light guns having regard to the manner in 
which he is handicapped. They are 20-bores. Local sportsmen 
of the humbler type preserve souvenirs of these shoots in the 
form of match-boxes, in the formation of which the smaller 
shells of cartridges used by the Emperor are thrust into those 
ejected from the. King’s 12-bores. A pretty fancy this, and 
quite harmless. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ During a visit to Norfolk at the 
time of the German Emperor’s visit to the King, I was extra- 
ordinarily impressed by the lateness of the season. When once 
the mists of morning had dispersed, the temperature of these 
mid-November days would have done credit to June of any year. 
In the cottage gardens, not only tea roses and hybrid teas, which 
are apt to hang on very late, were in full bloom, but the hybrid 
perpetuals also made a grand show of colour. Stocks, flashing 
geraniums, hollyhocks, lobelias, and fragrant heliotrope seemed 
to have felt no touch of frost, and no doubt the Queen’s rosery, 
which has been illustrated so well in Country Lire, made as 
brilliant an appearance almost as in the days of ‘the high mid- 
summer pomps.’ One little point I would like to add. Two 
perfect little dachshunds, one black and the other fulvous, were 
much-valued members of the Kaiser’s suite. They seemed to 
me more lissom and active, smaller and more workmanlike 
(regarded as dogs intended to go to earth) than those one 
commonly sees in England, and the gloss on their coats was 
beautiful.” 


Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar fell a victim on Sunday 
to the same complaint which, earlier in the year, went more 
than dangerously near to depriving us of a popular King. He 
was well stricken in years, for he was seventy-nine on October 11th 
last, and it may readily be imagined that Sir Frederick Treves, 
seeing the malady apparently taking a favourable course, did 
not care to undertake an operation. Very rightly has he been 
described as “every inch a soldier,” and “a soldier to his 
finger-tips.” He fought, and fought with exceptional gallantry, 
in the -_ as aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan, and did good 
service later in commanding the Southern District and as 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, where he was very popular. 
In all matters affecting the personal well-being of the soldier, 
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and in the Royal Military Tournament as tending to that end, 
he was deeply interested. This was a Prince generally beloved 


who will be sorely missed. 


Our obituary this week includes the name of the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. He was not old as we count old age, being only 
fifty-five, but for long his name has been as that of a firebrand. 
Yet at the moment there will bea general disposition to forget the 
acrid controversies in which he bore a part, and to remember 
only that he was a most serious and energetic preacher of the 
Gospel. As a mere child he wrote to his father, a worthy doctor 
of medicine, ‘‘ My dear father, I should like to be a Methodist 
preacher. Youraffectionate son,” and the parent replied, ‘‘ My dear 
son, I would rather see you a Methodist preacher than Lord 
Chancellor of England. Your affectionate father.” This certainly 
is a model of what domestic correspondence should be. After it 
we cannot wonder that as a boy of fourteen he had already 
become a noted expounder of the Word. He became a great 
adept at raising money for charitable and church purposes, and is 
said to have brought in this way £250,000 into the coffers of the 
Wesleyan fraternity. 

“My dear lads’—thus was Mr. George Henty wont to 
begin the stirring books which have delighted the boyhood of 
Great Britain and the Colonies for many a long year. Their 
name is legion, for his productive power was simply miraculous: 
and there is not a scintilla of vice in any one of them, or of 
dulness either. Also, the facts are correct historically. In 
fact, there could have been no more wholesome romancer for the 
‘‘dear lads,” and they will feel his loss. Like another and a 
younger war correspondent, Mr. E. F. Knight, he was an old 
Westminster and a Caius man. He went out to the Crimea in 
the Purveyor’s Department, and was invalided home. Then he 
joined the staff of the Standard and did some good work as a 
special correspondent ; but his forte was writing books for boys, 
and many generations of them owe him a genuine debt. Born in 
1832, he had reached the allotted span of man, he had worked 
hard and had played hard, and his hearty manner will be 
remembered by many friends. 

Mr. Digby Pigott, the accomplished historian of the 
birds of London, has lifted up his burden against the 
magpies in St. James’s Park. The magpie a few years ago 
was a very Ishmael among birds, and so a home and refuge was 
provided, but “ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” In other words, 
the piets have turned insolent. During spring and summer thev 
visited the pigeon-holes on the engine-house and cast out the 
little ones bleeding and wounded to death. Then a ruffian of 
their number has been learning the swashbuckling ways of the 
hawk, and amuses himself at evening when starlings come home 
to roost in the tall poplar trees by making swoops at them. He 
was seen one night to seize a starling with beak and claw, and 
had “ picked out a cloud of feathers before his victim broke free. ’ 
How very sad this is! The birds of the air must call together a 
Parliament on the house-tops and admonish this brigand of a 
magpie. If he will not amend his ways, then the time will 
have come with bell, book, and candle to expel him from their 
confederacy. 


A subject of discussion just now is the proposed purchase of 
Hainault Forest as an addition to the Forest of Epping. It isa 
matter dear to the heart of Mr. E. N. Buxton, to whose exertious 
is due the fact that about one-half of the purchase-money, 
£22,100, has already been subscribed ; but the Common Council 
of the City of London refused to provide the other £10,000, and 
hence the deadlock that has arisen. The two sides of the 
argument can be presented in very few words. It is advanced 
by those who advocate the scheme that the population of the 
neighbourhood, that is to say, of West Ham and Ilford, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Also they are poor people, and 
this open space is worth all that is asked for it, on account of its 
return in health and pleasure. The price, too, is quite moderate 
—only £28 an acre. On the other hand, it is argued that the 
East End has already a magnificent recreation ground in Epping 
Forest, and that really there is not the slightest necessity for 
adding to it, and that Mr. E. N. Buxton, in his admirable desire 
to increase the forest, would add anything possible to it. We 
must say that we have a good deal of sympathy with him. If 
the eastern movement of population goes on, the people will 
need all the open space they can get. 





With regard to the very sad accident by which the late Sir 
R. Graham Montgomery lost his life by falling from a train, 
there is a letter in the Times of November 14th which merits 
much attention. The writer draws notice to the fact that it is 
extremely dangerous to open, on a fast going train, any door that 
has the latch part towards the engine, even to such slight 
dimensions as are necessary to release a caught coat or rug. 
The danger, once pointed out, is obvious. The effect of the wind 
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current caused by the train’s rush must be to tear back the door 
thus opened with great force—with force that almost certainly 
would pull out the man whose hand was on the latch and who 
did not suspect any such sudden pull. The danger is obvious: 
but it is a danger, for all that, that very few of us would think of 
unless it was specially pointed out. The opening of the door that 
has its hinge towards the engine is not attended with anything 
like the same danger. 


Let us hope that the bad luck attending Lord Hawke, the 
proposed captain of the cricket team that is now on its way 
to New Zealand, may not be taken as an omen for the fortunes 
of the team which he should have commanded. In the first 
place, his original intention of starting with the eleven was 
frustrated owing to the indisposition of Lady Hawke, his 
mother, and now, when still there was a prospect of his 
joining the team later, he has had the misfortune to break his 
collar-bone while returning from hunting. It is practically 
certain therefore that the team which he has worked so hard in 
getting up, and for which he has organised all the arrangements, 
will be without his services in the field. Under the circumstances 
the captaincy of the team falls into the very efficient hands of 
Mr. P. M. Warner. Doubtless he will do the work well; but 
doubtless, too, the team will miss the cheeriness, the generous and 
unselfish work for cricket’s sake, as well as the batting capacities 
of the experienced player who was to have captained them. In 
any case, Mr. Warner would have been of their number as Lord 
Hawke’s first lieutenant. 


PASTORAL OF AUTUMN. 


Of all the daughters of the year, old Earth 

Loves Autumn best, her youngest and her crown; 
For her she stirs warm embers on the hearth, 

And bids October tumble apples down, 

Caps o’er with gold her tresses gipsy-brown, 

And dangles corals in each woody street. 
Winter is widowed, Spring a veiléd nun, 
Summer a nymph espoused to the sun. 

So Earth loves Autumn—Autumn ways are sweet, 
And like some rosy maid’s her nimble tasks are done. 


Dream not of wedding her to grisly death, 
Nor let in rotting leaves a grave be spread; 

*Tis native purity that chills her breath, 
And bids her limbs, when their rich robes are shed, 
Show tingling in the copse. No hectic red, 

But beauty “bared and blushing kindles there. 
Not Dian, silver harvestress of heaven, 

More virginally walks blue fields of air, 

Than Autumn flits by pasture and ploughshare. 
Yet whereso’er her vagrant steps are driven, 

All Nature’s fruitless fires her secret paths declare. 


e: 
Bride she is not, but mother to the core ; 

Small fur-coat things sleep warmly in her breast, 
And her soft face is broadly dimpled o’er 

When times the peaceful feet of cattle rest. 
While April's birds are flocking east and west, 

’Tis she who doth our starveling robins school, 
Teaches great winds to play, and tunes her ear 
To muffied stamping of the misty steer, 

When Winter breathing thick beside the pool 
Lets the first filmy fold of icéd veils appear. 


O then must Autumn sleep and dream again, 

But who shall tell her visions? Dreams themselves 
Are but as pictures on the frosty pane 

Made by the tender breath of nursery elves, 

While deep in snow without the gardener delves 

To clear the children’s pat:. These, half awake, 
Into a fairyland of crystal gaze, 
All filled with glittering foam-flowers, palims, and fays; 

For when upheaving slumber’s crest doth: break 
Upon a world too real some froth of fancy strays. 


And thus may Autumn, covered up in soil, 
With busy seasons trampling overhead, 
While all about her frozen tendrils coil, 
And little seedling sprites have made their bed, 
Dream of great steeds o'er purple furrows led, 
Dream of a golden star and crescent white 
Like stook and sickle set in cornfields wan, 
Dream how red poppies sprout her lips upon, 
So deeply dream, that endless day and night 
Rush past her ‘loaméd ears like flights of the wild swan. 


ELINOR M. SWEETMAN. 


It is but a fortnight ago that we were pointing out the 
peculiar dangers attaching to hunting in the early part of a season 
so late and “blind” as the present; and already, in that short 
interval, two accidents—to speak of none others—to persons of 
some distinction have to be recorded. There is the misfortune, 
above mentioned, that happened to Lord Hawke, and the very 
lamentable ac cident that caused the death of Mr. Dugdale, V.C., 
while hunting with the North Cotswold Hounds. There appears 
something peculiarly pathetic and singularly illustrative of the 
irony of fate in the death thus incurred of a young officer who 
had served with such conspicuous gallantry, and brought his 
life safe through such dangers as are indicated by the most 
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distinguished of all initials tnat a man can earn the right to place 
after his name. Mr. Dugdale only entered the Army i in 1899. 


A correspondent writes: ‘“‘ The very interesting account of 
the shore-frequenting foxes in Achill Island which appeared in 
last week’s Country Lire is, I believe, quite new. They are 
known to visit the sea beach, especially on the Solent side of tie 
New Forest, pretty regularly. But I believe that this is the 
first account of their digging up sand-eels, though I know t}«y 
catch and eat the small. king crabs. It would be very well 
worth enquiring whether they ever catch fish inland. | he 
number of our carnivorous mammals which add a fish die: { 
their normal one is large in proportion to the numbers of ‘he 
whole. An account of a stoat’s capture of a half-pound t:vut 
appeared quite recently. They also catch numbers of small « «ls 
which have been found stored in their holes. They probably do 
this when eels are wriggling about in the wet grass, as they o/ten 
do in the morning. Cats, though fond of fish, do not seem c!ten 
to take the trouble to catch them. In Canada the largest o’ all 
the true weasels is a river-haunting creature called the ‘fis er,’ 
In size it is between a large polecat and a small otter, bt in 
shape it resembles the polecat. The fur is very long and ine, 
and skins are imported in thousands to this country, bu: are 
always bought for re-export, the fur not being appreciated ere. 
The ‘fisher’ catches both land animals and fish, but princi) ally 
the former.” : 


In Argyllshire the police have a novel way of coping vith 
the notorious sheep-stealing that still goes on in the lonlier 
districts of Scotland. A volume was prepared by a chief 
constable in which were entered the different sheep marks of 
every farm in the county. Every policeman was supplied with 
a copy. Thus, whenever he met with sheep under circumsta: ces 
which he did not consider satisfactory, he could, by consultin- his 
book, learn where they had come from, and immediately com :1u- 
nicate with the farmer to whom they belonged. In Perthshire 
where sheep-stealing is a regular pest, and in other parts of 
Scotland, a plea is now being put forward for adopting the sane 
measure, which has spared farmers in the more fortunate county 
much heavy loss. 


We do not seem to have heard so much of late about the 
losing (so-called) of game in course of carriage by train, but there 
is one little trick of the train people, where they are dishonest in 
regard to game, that is well worth knowing, and this is the trick 
of substituting hen pheasants for cocks. The modus operandi is 
simple. They have a dozen, say, hen pheasants that they have 
bought, in the van, parcel office, or wherever it may be that the 
villainy is to take place, knowing well that at least this number 
of parcels of game, containing almost to a certainty at least one 
cock pheasant each, will pass through their hands. They detach 
the cocks from the parcels, and substitute a hen for each cock. 
The assignee never finds out that anything is wrong. If the sex 
happens not to coincide with the sex (if any sex is named) stated 
on the label, the receiver only thinks that the sender has made a 
mistake ; and in any case most people would sooner receive a 
hen than a cock, because the iady makes more tender eating. 
No fuss, therefore, is made, and the railway people take a dozen 
cocks instead of a dozen hens to the dealer, who likes good weight, 
and will give sixpence more for a cock than fora hen. Thus 
everybody is pleased, and the only objection to be made is that 
it is not a very highly moral proceeding on the part of the 
railway people. ‘The ‘ moral,” in one sense, of the whole story 
is that people who shoot pheasants and are generous with them 
will do well to send hens in their gifts that go by rail, and cocks 
to the dealers, who will pay more for them. 


Some of the scenes witnessed lately on the Yarmouth fish 
wharf are without parallel in the town’s history. Along the 
quays, which extend for three miles or more, fishing smacks were 
densely packed, and millions of fish were emptied on the quays. 
Such a glut in the fish market has never been experienced beiore. 
It was reckoned that the total catch brought in on one morning 
amounted to 4,000 lasts, or nearly 53,000,000 of fish, valued at 
something like £35,000, which about doubled the best previous 
record. Scottish and Yarmouth boats are celebrating the best 
herring season in the fisherman’s annals. 


The tramps of Northampton have been holding high holiday. 
The supply of stone, for the breaking, was deficient, so’ that the 
workhouse authorities were not able to exact from each nightly 
lodger his due quantum of labour. As a consequence, the 
establishment was flooded by applicants for admission, who had 
learned the glad news by that system of wireless telegraphy, or 
telepathy, that prevails with the tramping class. Under such 
circumstances, this most primitive form of country life gains 
greatly in its obvious advantages. 
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F we study 
the history 
of fox- 
hunting, it 
will be 

found that each 
hunt which has 
risen to fame 
owes much to 
some man who 
has discovered 
its excellencies. 
I; the case of the 
\Varwickshire, 
\}e true founder 
o the Hunt was 
undoubtedly Mr. 
Corbet, Mr. 
eynell’s 
-other-in-law, 
ho succeeded 
ohn Warde 
out 1788, and 
ult kennels and 
stablished a 
c ub at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1792. 
Ife it was who Copyright 
rst hunted War- 
ickshire as a whole. The district covered by the pack was 
then more extensive than it is now, and included parts of 
\Varwickshire hunted by the North Warwickshire and the 
Atherstone at the pre:ent time. 

For twenty years Mr. Corbet hunted the country with a 
pack that was almost entirely descended from his famous Trojan. 
[t was considered that too great a liking for the descendants of the 
old hound (Trojan probably never hunted in Warwickshire) rather 
spoilt the pack. Mr. Corbet’s hurntsman was Will Barrow, 
whose death is quaintly recorded by a sporting writer as having 
been ‘“‘marked by circumstances of peculiar sadness—he was 
killed by a fall with harriers.” Barrow was a clever huntsman 
and a good servant. Since those days—Mr. Corbet gave up in 
1812—there have been many changes of Mastership, and the 
North Warwickshire country is firmly established as a separate 
and independent Hunt. But the Warwickshire Hunt has 
steadily been rising in fame, until to-day it certainly occupies 
a position only less in popular estimation than Leicestershire or 
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Northampton- 
shire. In sport 
shown Warwick- 
shire is second to 
none. Its present 
position it owes 
to Lord Wil- 
loughby de 
Broke, who was 
Master and 
huntsman for 
many years. Not 
only did Lord 
Wiiloughby hunt 
the country fairly 
and with success, 
but he early in 
his Mastership 
came to see that 
Warwickshire 
requires a hound 
bred for it. There 
are some parts 
which are very 
heavy wood- 
land, and these 
require a power- 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” ful hound, with 
boldness and 
dash. 30one and substance are the first necessities of a 


Warwickshire hound. Then hounds must have good noses, for 
though on the whole the soil of Warwickshire may be described 
as carrying a good scent, there are parts where there is a clay 
soil, on which scent is always very baffling to hounds. 

From the first Lord Willoughby set himself to breed hounds 
for his country, with what success the records of sport in 
Warwickshire and of prizes at Peterborough will show. The 
Trojan of Mr. Corbet’s days is something of a myth, and it has 
been suggested that he is so famous because the others were bad. 
But such famous hounds of our day as Harper, Tancred, and 
Tuscan, both in looks and work, stand out as among the best 
foxhounds of the time. 

In the very excellent photographs which illustrate this article 
(“The Hon. R. G. Verney, Master,” “ At the Covert Side,” and 
‘‘On the Line”) the style and character of the pack can be 
clearly seen. It is in character that the Warwickshire hounds 
differ from all others. It must be confessed that other packs are, 
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as a rule, less distinctive than 
the Warwickshire in their 
appearance. The spread of 
Belvoir blood has done much 
to assimilate one foxhcund 
kennel to.another. But if any 
of our readers will look at Mr. 
Paton’s very careful drawing 
of hounds in the print of the 
picture presented to Lord 
Willoughby on his retirement, 
they will see what we mean. 
The hounds are not exactly 
like every other pack. Their 
rather large, square, sensible 
heads, immense bone, and a 
certain serious resolution which 
is very marked in their ex- 
pression, prepare us for the 
record of sport shown by these 
hounds; whether they are 
driving their fox through their 
heavy woodlands (note the 
photograph “At the Covert 
Side”) or hunting over the 
open, every hound is sure to 
be doing his best. 

But it is time to turn 
to the characteristics of the 
county from a riding man’s 
point of view. The pastures 
are not so large as in Leicestershire, but the fences here depend, 
as elsewhere, on the nature of the farming; that is to say, 
where there are sheep and cattle and pasture prevails, 
the fences are of much the same character as in other 
grazing countries. The arable lands are less strongly fenced. 
Warwickshire is thus a county of considerable variety, and it 
has the advantage of being more level than Leicestershire or 
Northamptonshire. Yet Warwickshire requires a stout horse, 
for he will be often in the air. It used to be said in the old days 
that Warwickshire was the paradise of heavy-weights: they 
only could crash through the hairy overgrown bullfinches which 
were the characteristic fences of the county. Now, however, 
the light-weights have the best of it, as the neatly cut and laid 
fences, with their stem top binders, favour those who top 
their jumps cleanly, and take toll of those who try to break 
through. 

The fortunes of Warwickshire as a hunting county have 
been affected by the existence of Leamington, just as the 
pleasantest of Midland towns owes a good deal of its prosperity 
to the hunting and polo for which it is so well situated. Old 
writers when they compared Melton and Leamington used to say 
that Melton was best suited for a man of family and Leamington 
for a family man. What was true then is true now. For the 
man who takes his family to Leamington will never find his 
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hunting grudged him by his surroundings, so varied are tl 

resources of the town in the way of amusement. | = 
present Master of the Warwickshire is Mr. Greville Verne~, 
who succeeded his father, Lord Willoughby, in rtgor. Mr 

Verney (who was a Miss Hanbury) is as keen as her husbat 

and a particularly good horsewoman. Brown, the huntsmai 

came from Lord Harrington’s. He is a capital servant, good i 

the kennel, and capable in the field. A man, therefore, wh 

hunts regularly with the Warwickshire need envy the lot of no 
hunting man in England. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


N the Midlands we are apt to be so engrossed with our own sport that we 
forget that there are other hunts which have quite as much enjoym-nt 
and sport as good, though not perhaps quite as plentiful, as is to be 
found near Melton or Oakham. But I have more than once written in 
Country LiFe of the Morpeth. This hunt has been brought to notice 
by the fact that it has twice changed its Master within the past year, and 

also because it has a notalle pack, bred chiefly by Mr. Clayton Swan, now of 
Gaddesby Hall. This hunt was very late this year in opening the season. The 
harvest was delayed, and cub-hunting operations were put off. The new 
Master, Captain Atkinson, was therefore not able to begin until Tuesday 
week. There was a large gathering in order to greet the new Master, and 
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because the opening day of the season is everywhere something of a holiday. 
Kirkley Hall (Mr. A. Fenwick’s) was the fixture. Near the Hall the second fox 
of the day was found. The country round has, of course, a good deal of 
plough, but there is too some beautiful grass. It was over the cream of the 
country and right over the border into the Tynedale that the Master hunted a 
stout fox—and Northumbrian foxes are stout, although their native ‘‘ canniness ” 
and the presence of many rough little places giving shelter make them often 
rather dodgy runners. While I am on the subject of North Country hunting 
it would not do to forget the presentation to Mr. and Lady ‘Mabel Howard 
of Greystoke Castle. The portrait of 
the Master of the Cumberland is an 
--Jlent one, painted by Sir George 

The most remarkable thing in 
whole ceremony was the aptness 
‘ie speeches. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
js always very happy on_ these 
oce’sions, but the heartiness and 
co: .ality shown is one more example 
of ..e way in which Englishmen are 
sel >» hopelessly divided. If they 
dif’ in politics they are very likely 
to be united by sport. Everyone 
kn «s Sir Wilfrid’s opinions, and 
M: Howard is a staunch Unionist. 
Bu hunting, like the jug in ‘* School,” 
un es them. It struck me in reading 
the speech of Mr. Howard that he 
ha come near to solving one of the 
dii culties of hunting. He said he 
sh ld not care to hunt away from 
ho e. If other people felt that more, 
ow: difficulties would be less. By 
all means let a young man have a 
see on or two in the ‘‘ shires” and find 
his level in the hunting-field, but 
when he settles down let him live 
anc hunt at home. The most 
brijiant rider that ever steered a 
dificult horse over Leicestershire 
always declares that he has never 
enjoyed his hunting more than in his 
present home, which is wof in the 
“shires.” But I have been told to 
be short, and here I am a-running 
riot, and with as full a six days of 
sport as I can recollect. 

In the beginning of the week the 
Woodland Pytchley had a grand hunt 
from King’s Wood. Trere must be a stout race of foxes here, for though I have 
not my diaries at hand, I fancy that I recollect a run from thence last season. Lord 
Downe, the Rev. W. Watson of Rockingham, Mr. Wroughton, and L:dy Meredyth, 
were among a fair-sized field. There were two runs, both from King’s Wood, 
but the second was vy far the lest. After hounds reached Wibarston they 
were in a beautiful grass country, and were pointing straight for the Welland 
valiey. However, they turned below Ashley, and came right back through 
Dingley to the Brampton Coverts. The fox then (and the line he took suggests 
that it might have been the same) ran 
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back to Ashleyand keatthem. Itwasa  _ + 

good hunt, and lasted two hours. The ee / 

jurthest point would be about six miles. , “4 —_ H¢5, 

The same day the Quorn had a poor day 71 2. ¥\ Fer} 

fron Willoughby. Foxes, tempted by ‘ a pay 
ZF 


the mild weather, were lying out of the 
coverts, and when once they do that it 
is often impossible to find them. The 
best cure would be for Mr. Paget to take 
his beagles and work round the country. 
I am a great leliever in beagles, zz 
the right hands, as a means of keeping 
foxes in. their proper places. The 
beagles must on no account, of course, 
enter a covert, but in pursuing the hare 
they disturb the hedgerow foxes, and 
send them into their proper places. 

On Tuesday, November 11th, 

there was a most brilliant gallop 
with the Cottesmore over the very 
middle of the wide and_ spacious 
pastures between Owston and Lees- 
thorpe.  Knossington the fixture, 
and the Plantations the starting point, 
hounds ran a little way pointing to 
Owston, and then stretched away, 
axing the pace and stamina of 
horses and the boldness of their riders, 
over one of the most glorious riding 
couniries of the world. The shepherd’s 
iog, which next to hollcaing spoils more 
runs than anything else, deprived 
.ounds of this fox ; but a weak-spirited 
x from a hed-erow jumped up, scur- 
ied away fora drain (why not grate these 
laces ?) near Burton Hall, and when 
olted after a few fields was caught. 

There. was no very brilliant 
port with the Pytchley on Wednesday from West Haddon, but it was a most 
ovely day, and there was hunting enough. Better a gvod hunt in the climate 
f the Riviera than a brilliant. scurry in the teeth of a rain squall. A fox at 
Vinwick Warren, a pleasant line to Cold Ashby, with a good deal of jumping, 
vhich came rather near to larking at times. But what would you have when 
men have Leen away for three seasons? A long check, and then a fresh find to 
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the left of Thornby, a charming gallop up past Naseby, and back to a kill, 
after some careful hunting near the starting point. On Thursday Mr. Fernie 
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AT THE COVERT SIDE. 
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had only a moderate day from Stanton Wyville. There was none of the 
brilliance that marked the last two weeks on this day. But the Quorn made up 
for the failure of Monday by a most enjoyable bye-day from Great Dalby, 
to be followed by a regular full-dress meet not far off at Twyford Village on 
Friday Of the two days the second was the Dest, and the new huntsman 
impressed his followers with the belief that he can handle a pack of hounds and 
guess the run of a fox in a strange country in a way that is full of promise. 

I am sorry to have a long list of accidents. To the saddest of all 
no reference need be made. Major Fitzclarence, V.C., of the Irish Guards, 





DRAWN BLANK. 
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had the bad luck to break his collar-bone while following the Staff College 
Drag. Lord Hawke, too, the famous cricketer, is suffering from a broken 
collar-bone, and so is Ned Taylor, the first whipper-in of the Garth Hounds. 
This is a long catalogue, and we must expect falls and mischances when the 
scent is good, the fences blind, and horses not yet up to their work. 

Before I close I must just quote a few lines from a correspondent in the 
Warwickshire country: ‘*We have begun well. Birdingbury was the fixture 
on November 13th, which, as you know, is in that charming corner near 
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Shuckburgh.” (This is practically the same meet as Long Itchington, which is 
probably better known.) ‘I only write of the second fox. There was just half- 
an-hour; but it was the first few minutes (not a quarter of an hour) that I want 
to speak of. The hounds gave us something to do to keep with them, and there 
were some good men out— Lord Southampton, Mr. W. Buckmaster, Mr. Freake, 
Mr. Verney, as well as Mrs. Buckmaster and Mrs. Freake among the ladies. You 
have had nothing better, I am sure,” and I do not think we have, though it has 
been a most satisfactory week, and everything promises well. X. 
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A SpIpER AERONAUT. 


HE 14th was one of those still, warm days that we sometimes get in 
mid-November when, if you stand on ground which commands a 
wide expanse of agricultural country, you can count the number of 
farms in sight by the pillars of smoke rising from thrashing engines 
almost straight up for many yards and then slowly spreading and 
trailing to one side, till they merge aloft in the grey-blue of the sky. 

On such a morning it is good to lean upon a gate and ‘think o’ mostly nowt” 
except the things that you see around. I was going to do this, when I noticed 
a little blackish spider running briskly upon the top bar of the gate, just where 
I was about to place my elbow, so I held the second bar instead, and began to 
watch the starlings catching flies as they rose from the stubble. Some- 
thing in the air close to my face suddenly attracted my attention, and, lo, it was 
the little blackish spider going alot in his flying-machine—surely the simplest 
flying-machine that Nature ever invented, for it was nothing more than a thread 
of his own gossamer silk. Up he went, however—now busily workin: at his 
rope like a pro‘essional aeronaut, and again sitting still to enjoy himself like a 
passenger. He rose as straight as the columns of smoke from the distant 
thrashing engines, and though I took out my glasses and kept them on the speck 
as long as I could, he vanished at last into thin air, like the smoke. 
THE MOTIVE OF SPIDER FLIGHTS. 

Millions of his kind were doubtless taking advantage of the still, warm 
morning to rise aloft in the same way ; for people who have seen the air of a 
valley full of gossamer and have then ridden to the top of a hill have still found 
the air above them as full of gossamer as it had been below. Watchers on the 
summits of cathedrais in great cities have similarly seen the air all round them 
and above them full of flying spiders. The secret of this flight is no doubt that 
though the air seems still to us, there is just enough movement to carry the filmy 
thread alo't with the moist warmth streaming from the soil, and that so soon as 
the spider has paid out enough of the floating thread to carry his own tiny weight 
also, he just lets go his foothold and floats with it. It serves Nature’s purpose 
no doubt to distribute the year’s multitudinous increase of spiders over the face 
of the land, in the same way that the surplus bird population scatters itself in 
autumn. But the migration of birds was directly prompted at first, no doubt, 
by want of food ; and the aerial migration of gossamer spiders has probably an 
immediate motive also. I have never seen one of these spiders take prey in the 
air; but the fact that on just such mornings as the spiders choose for their flight 
the air is always full of hosts of tiny flies rising from the ground almost suggests 
cause and effect. 

THE STARLINGS’ FEAST. 

The hosts of new-born flies of various sizes were, indeed, the indirect cause 
of my noticing the spider; for I had staved at the gate to watch the starlings 
catching them. It was a forty-acre clover stubble into which sheep had been 
turned immediately after the harvest, and after the sheep of course it became a 
forty-acre nursery of flies. These had waited by hundreds of thousands for just 
such a moist, warm morning as this to emerge from their pupa skins, but it was 
not long after the first few had dried their wings and risen for the first time in 
flight before word was passed round the starlings in the meadows and the 
marshes. These came by hundreds to the feast, picking up the new-born flies 
before they could us= their wings and leaping into the air after those that could 
just fly. It was only when they leaped that you could see the starlings above 
the clover, so that the field seemed full of black, jumping frogs. 

Tue CASE FOR THE Ffies. 

Each starling perhaps caught fifty flies, and as there were several hundred 
starlings in one stubble-ficld, we should easily get into seven figures in calculating 
the number of flies removed from one parish in a single morning by starlings 
alone. Indeed, in works on farm and garden pests precedence is generally 
given to the starling as the most useful of Lirds ; and so he is, no doubt, when 
he and hundreds of his fellows are enzaged in hunting for wire-worms or chafer 
grubs or the “ leather-jacket ” maggot which is the mischievous offspring of the 
daddy-long-legs. But we have such an instinctive antipathy to things that creep 
or crawl or buzz that we are always ready to give a good conduct mark to a 
bird for eating ‘*worms” or * flies” of any kind, regardless of their merits. 
Darwin, on the other hand, has erected a great monument to the utility of worms, 
and many writers on insect life enlarge upon the utility of flies as scavengers. 
Of course, on this forty-acre field the scaverginy activity of the flies had only 
resulted in a diminution of the farmer’s manure ; but who knows what useful work 
the million flies eaten by the starlings of one parish in one morning might not 
have performed elsewhere had they lived ? 

A CHAIN OF Dousr. 

Besides, there are flies and flies; and some of them are our best allies 
against other insects. The White Cabbage butterfly, for instance, which ravages 
our vegetables, has a special enemy in a minute fly cal'ed Microgaster, which 
smites the cabbage caterpillars hip and thigh ; and when we see flycatcher or 
tomtit ply.ng their supposedly useful vocations in the vegetable garden, how do 
we know that they are not eating Microgasters and so directly encouraging the 
White Cabbage butterfly? Similar uncertainty vexes one’s judgment or the 
utility of owls, in whose pellets the bones of shrews often outnumber those of 
all other kinds of lithe mammals and birds. The shrew is an insect-eating 
creature, and if it dors good by eating insects, then the owl does harm by 
killing it. And if the owl kills more shrews than rats and mice, it does more 
harm than good, and our case against the gamekeeper for shootinz owls falls to 
the ground, Fortuna’ely, however, for the owl, we do not know whether the 
insects which the shrew kills are not as often useful as mischievous ; so that 
we cannot say for certain whether the owl does harm by killing shrews. 
The same argument of doubt applies to the bats, which the owl kills 
also ; whereas we are quite sure that the mice and rats are injurious. So we 
may give a good mark for conduct to the owl after all, and hold over the bad 
one ‘** pending further enquiry.” 

THe Harep SPARROW. 

The sparrow is another bird whose merits are involved in doubt. The 
sparrow has few friends, and, while some people cordially detest him, most of 
us try to adopt the attitude of the naturalist who was gra‘eful that he had 
**acquired the habit of not noticing that bird.” Some, indeed, are fair enough 
to admit that during the summer the sparrow feeds himself and his family 
almost entirely upon insects, but he is such a nuisance when he plugs the 
waterpipe with his nest or drives the house-martins from theirs, or when in 
spring he destroys all the yellow crocuses, that the insects themselves would 
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almost be preferable to his presence in the garden. And when the harvest is 
standing in the fields and the farmer notices that all the rows near the hedves 
have empty ears, one sympathises with his denunciation of the ‘* sparrows” 
even though the flocks of twittering thieves may be largely composed of green- 
finches, chaffinches, and yellow-hammers. 

Post-MORTEM VINDICATION. 

The other day, however, we picked up a sparrow which had killed itself 
by flying against a telegraph wire when it rose with a hundred other small birds 
from a stubble, and its crop, which was very full, contained several hundred 
seeds of troublesome cornfield weeds and one grain of wheat. This was, of 
course, a grain which had been spilt in the harvest and discovered two mont!is 
later by the sparrow; but when we consider how short a time the ripe crop 
stands at the mercy of the sparrow, and how, day alter day, during the k ig 
autumn and winter, he continues to fill his crop with hundreds of the seeds ot 
weeds, one is inclined to think that in the farmer’s account with the sparrow the 
balance may be on the side of the latter. There is this to be said, of course, th it 
the farmer knows how to deal with the weeds, and that if each of these sets on'y 
a few seeds of the many that it produces, it has more than fulfilled its function in 
life ; so that the spirrow’s aid is neither needed nor effective, while the empti:d 
ears of corn by the hedgerows are incontestable evidence of solid loss. Still. if 
we regard the sparrow as a bird who eats insects chiefly during summer eid 
the seeds of weeds during autumn and winter, he ceases to appear as ‘ne 
destructive monster of larceny that he is usually 1epresented to be. 

IRRITATING CLEVERNESS. ; 

What irritates one most against the sparrow is his intelligence. In Inc a, 
where Nature works on a larger scale and sparrows seem of no account, ‘he 
crows take their place as garden nuisances and display the same impertin: nt 
quickness of wit. You may try to get rid of them with gun or trap, but he 
result is only exasperation. They carefully avoid the trap after one experienve, 
and whenever you come out of doors with a gun they will sit on distant trees 
and shout. When you have no gun they will perch familiarly near you, flick.ns 
their wings and cawing almost in your ear. In England the sparrows treat you in 
much the same way ; and it is quickness of wit alone which enables them to ve 
at once the most familiar and the wariest of birds. 

A CONTRAST OF WITs. 

You may see their superior intellect displayed less aggravatingly where y ov 
are not concerned. Ifa cat, owl, or stoat invades the garden, the sparrows «re 
usually the first to discover the enemy, to whom their jarring notes of warning 
soon attract general attention. But the sparrows run no risks. They sit in 
trees all around making an incessant din, but keeping their weather-eye open ‘or 
other dangers all the while. The feather-brained chaffinches, on the other hard, 
will flutter just over the branch on which the enemy sits, too excited to think of 
any other risks. When you, suspecting a stoat, approach with a gun, the 
sparrows are off into the next parish—except those that hide behind the 
chimneys and shout at you—but you could blow the chaffinches to bits. It is 
this all-round wariness which enables the sparrow to’ hold his own and 
multiply, in spite of you; and, although we may play upon his fears 
by stretching a string round the food which we put out on the lawn for 
other birds, there is something admirable in the Spartan resolution with which 
he looks on at the feast and refuses to take part in it, because his intellect tells 
him that there may be—as there might, of course, very well be—hidden danger 
in that string. ELK. R. 


ON THE GREEN. 


OW that winter is coming on, and that the india-rubber-filled balls 
have been in use for some time, people are beginning to ask how 
they are going to act when they have been kept for some time, 
and how they are going to endure the winter frosts. I can 
answer these questions to some extent, because I have played 
with Haskell balls ever since October of last year, and have some 

still of the balls sent over to me then. The balls were not as well made at that 
time as they have since become for one thing they had not the ‘ bramble” 
marking, and they were rather more liable to split and less ‘* dependable.” 
But so far as the effect of age on the balls goes, I cannot see that there is any. 
The balls are just now what they were a year ago, neither better nor worse. 
And the effect of changes of temperature, within the moderate range that 
prevails in our blessed climate, on the balls seems to be the same negative 
quantity-—2z/. Such, at least, is my own experience. It may very well be 
that the experience of others is different. One speaks only as one finds. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Society won a good match on a very bad, wet 
day from the Oxford University team, by 26 holes to 18. One’s sense of 
senile decay, which even the coming of the Haskell balls cannot do away 
with wholly, is emphasised not a little by reading the names of the Ox o:d 
team. There is Mr. J. O. Fairlie, Mr. Balfour-Melville, and Mr. Everard. These 
are names that seem to belong of right to our contemporaries (I speak as one 
who is ‘¢of the same age as everybody else”), and yet, alas, they are the 
names of undergraduates. The meaning is plain to read, that we are just a 
generation too old, and that they are the sons of those whom we have regarded 
as types of the first-class golfer that are the first-class golfers of to-day—or of a 
very quickly approaching to-morrow. Yet it was Mr. Balfour-Melville, eve, 
not fi/s, who lately did the record for the Royal and Ancient Club’s medal. 
There is comfort after all in that. And are we not tired of hearing that the 
amateur champion is a grandfather? A time comes when the gibe at golf 
that itis an old man’s game brings much consolation. There were some big 
diflerences to adjust in this team match. Mr, Fairlie and Mr. Everard 
each won five holes for Oxford. On the other, hand Mr. Balfour-Melville 
lost six to Mr. Norman Hunter, who probably was ‘just on his day.” When 
he is thus he is hard to hold. ° The Oxfori professional, Sherlock, always plays 
a sound game, and perhaps it was his greater experience and steadiness of nerves 
rather than actual power of golf, that gave him a fairly easy win from Strong on 
the Gog-Magog course. All round, these Ox‘ord folk seem too strong for the 
Cambridge people at golf for the time being—which is quite as it should be. 

“A, J. R.,” initials that disclose a person who writes on golf with 
authority, has an ‘‘open letter” in last week’s /ze/d, saying, as he should say, 
that the Prime Minister was quite right in indicating that he would like to closure 
discussion about standardising the game. What he was not quite right in—at 
least I think not—was in saying that it was the committee of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club that had this matter under wise consideration at the last 
St. Andrews autumn meeting. It was not that body, but the even more 
weighty Rules of Golf Committee that sat upon (I do not mean in a ponderable 
sense) the proposal. Horace HUTCHINSON, 
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A WALNUT ORCHARD. 


ALNUT trees were more highly prized in the days 
of Evelyn than at the present time, when a walnut 
orchard is the exception throughout the length 
and breadth of England. Then, there were 
extensive plantations on the downs near Leather- 

ead, at Godstone, at Carshalton, and other places ‘‘ where many 
‘housand of these do celebrate the industry of the 6wners.” In 
arious parts of the Continent similar orchards are still to be 
yund, probably saved from the comparative extinction which 
as overtaken them in this country by strange and stringent 
iws made for their protection. Evelyn tells us that ‘ betwixt 
janau and Frankfort in Germany no young farmer whatso- 
ver is permitted to marry a wife till he brings prcof that he hath 
lanted and is a father of such a stated number of walnut trees; 
nd the law is inviolably observed to this day, for the 
xtraordinary benefit which this tree affords the inhabitants.” 
he walnut truly deserves the praise thus bestowed upon it, 
ombining as it does so many virtues, that it is difficult to 
inderstand why its cultivation is not more attended to in 
“ngland, especially in the Southern and Midland Counties, 
here its fruit reaches the greatest perfection. From its roots 
pwards it possesses useful properties. First, the timber 
-not in the young trees, where it is soft and liable to dry rot, 
ut in its mature growth—is beautifully veined and mottled, 
nore particularly in the wood beneath the soil, and before the 
itroduction of mahogany was much prized for cabinet-work, 
ne old furniture, so great a rage of the present day, supplying 
lany an exquisite example. For gun-stocks it is unrivalled, 
eing extremely light, a cubic foot weighing when dry scarcely 
:7lb., whilst its strong lateral adhesion renders it little liable to 
split or warp in the manufacture. During the great wars of 
Napoleon Bonaparte walnut-wood was in such request for this 
purpose that in England a single tree is said to have realised 
£600; but in later years its value has materially lessened by the 
introduction of timber from America and from Russia, where are 
the largest walnut orchards in the world. 

The walnut was brought to Europe from the East, its 
ancient name, ‘‘ Persicon” (Persian tree) denoting its origin. 
The natives of Tartary, where it grows wild, insert spigots in 
the bark during thé rising of the sap in spring-time, and on 
removal a clear, sweet liquid exudes, which by evaporation is 
converted into sugar. The sap thus procured is also in some 
countries distilled, and the spirit obtained from it made into 
wine. ‘ Bitter-sweet and sweet-bitter” is the walnut, for from 
the bark and husks, and, indeed, from most parts of the tree, a 
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bitter compound is prepared that acts as a tonic, and was at 
one time much thought of by the medical profession. The 
leaves have properties of alkali, and in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, where walnut tress abound, these are collected and 
burned for the sake of the potash found in the ashes. The juice 
extracted from the leaves and husks is used as a dye, principally 
for staining floors and furniture, and produces a rich dark colour ; 
gipsies use it to darken their skin. Also from the leaves and 
husks an infusion can be prepared which provides the angler 
with his bait, for where the earth is watered with this liquid 
worms speedily appear upon the surface. 

In England, at the present time, the fruit of the walnut is 
perhaps the most valuable of its many good properties. Gathered 
eatly in July, whilst still green, the nuts may be pickled, 
requiring to lie in a bath of salt and water for a fortnight before 
bottling in vinegar. These pickled walnuts are useful in cooking, 
and make a good substitute for truffles when the latter are scarce 
and expensive. Gerard gives another method of dealing with 
the young fruit. He says: ‘The green and tender nuts boyled 
in sugar and eaten as suckade (sweetmeat) are most pleasant and 
delectable meate, comfort the stomache, and expeile poysoun.” 
The medicinal properties contained in the nut were considered 
antidotical to poison or the bite of amad dog. Cowley alludes to 
this in the following verses: 


** On barren scalps she makes fresh honours grow ; 

Ter timber is for various uses good : 

The carver she supplies with useful wood. 

She makes the painters’ failins colours last. 

A table she affords us and repas!. 

Ken while we feast, her oil our lamp supplies, 

The rankest poison by her virtue dies, 

The mad dog’s foam and taint of raging skies, 

The Pontic K:ng, who lived where poisons grew, 

Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.” 

It is generally acknowledged that the walnut is at its best as 

a wholesome and palatable fruit when freshly picked, while the 
skin is still easily peeled from the hard shell that contains the 
kernel. In its further dry and oily stage it is not worth eating ; 
but here again it adds yet another subject to its category of uses, 
for from the kernel is extracted an oil that by its quickness in 
drying and fluidity is of great service to painters for the mixing 
of colours, and in copper-plate printing it is supposed to ensure 
the softest results. One bushel of nuts yields generally 7lb. of 
this oil, and the refuse after its extraction can be utilised as pig 
food The oil is also of service in cooking 4ad in medicine, 
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An ancient wedding custom in Rome, o’ten referred to by 
Latin poets, and instituted as a sign that the bridegroom had 
given up boyish follies, was the scattering of walnuts by him, to 
be fought and scrambled for by the youthful male population. 

“Farming does not pay,” is a well-worn cry, but walnut 
orchards do pay, and how few farmers in this country possess 
one. ‘ The walnut,” 
to quote Evelyn once 
again, “ delights in a 
dry, sound, and rich 
land, especially if it 
incline to a feeding 
chalk or marl,” but 
though it may prefer 
these, it will thrive 
anywhere except in 
stagnant moisture. It 
is of quick growth, 
attaining, inthe South 
of England, a height 
of 2oft. in ten years, 
and owing to _ its 
strong tap root, from 
which emerge many 
branches, it is calcu- 
lated to withstand 
gales that would lay 
low many of its 
confréves. The walnut 
fails to seed itself in 
this country, but it is 
easily propagated by 
layering, grafting, or 
by seed. 

Perhaps the 
largest walnut 
orchard in England 
is near Kempston village, Bedfordshire. It covers eleven acres, and 
was planted by Sir William Long about the time of Waterloo, 
when the extraordinary demand for gun-stocks gave the walnut 
tree a sudden boom. The orchard originally contained as many 
trees as there are days in the year, planted in as many rows as 
there are weeks, but necessary thinning out has reduced their 
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JERSEYS AT 


HE last of the quaiities Dr. Watney aims at is that the 
cow should be a butter cow. For this there are two 
tests, one of which is esteemed of more importance than 
the other; one is a cow’s success in the butter tests 
at shows, the other her record for a year. It is to the 

latter that greater . 
weight should be 
attached. More 
frequently in the 
case of a _ short- 
horn than in 
that of a Jersey 
the butter 
test at a show 
is deceptive, 
because for a 
certain period 
after calving the 
milk of other 
breeds, such, for 
example, as a 
young shorthorn, 
is richer than 
afterwards; she 
may even be dry 
for a long period. 
But for profit a 
cow must have 
a long period of 
lactation, and the 
possession of this 
is the crowning 
merit ofa Jersey; 
her total for the Cenyright 
year is what 

concerns the butter-maker. In this the standard of the herd is 
being steadily raised. Some years ago it was considered very 
good if an animal gave 25olb. a year; the cow that failed to 
give that was got rid of. Now it has been raised to 4oolb. a 
year, and a single cow last year gave the extraordinary quantity 
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number to 165. Here, in the late autumn, is enacted a busy 
scene, men and boys high up amongst the branches beatin» 
about them with long poles, or shaking the trees for all they ar: 
worth, showering down a hail of falling fruit on the heads o; 
laughing children, who, amongst the leaf-strewn carpet beneat 
coliect the nuts to fill with them sacks and baskets. ‘Th 
beating of tue tree 
is said to increas 
their productivenes 
and the — severe: 
punishment is deal: 
out to the mo 
barren. 
‘©A wife, a spaniel, «1 
a walnut tree, 
The more you heat the 
te better they be. 
A popular beli 
exists, handed doy 
from the days 
Pliny, that nothir 
will grow beneati 
the walnut’s shad 
and possibly tl 
bitter properties 
the leaves len | 
countenance to tl! 
fallacy ; suffice it 
say that the gra 
in the orchard he 
alluded to is of t! 
richest. In summ 
the grazing catt 
not only thrive | 
reason of its exce 
lence, but on account 
of the shade suppli 
by the thick foliage overhead, and from the absence ot t 
tormenting fly, presumably kept at bay by the aromatic perfun 
of the leaves. 
No further comment is needed to prove the advantages of 
walnut orchard than the concise remark of the owner: ‘ This 
field is a decidedly paying concern.” EpITH BRovGHTON. 


BUCKRAOLD.—1. 


of 600lb. There is now in the herd a cow, Lavanja, which has 
given 3,500lb. of butter in seven years. The difference between 
25olb. and 4oolb. of butter as the individual standard for the 
herd is one that the practical cow keeper will keenly appreciate. 
Worked out in money it would mean £7 Ios. per cow per 
annum, calculat- 
ing r5olb. of 
butter at a 
shilling a pound, 
which, of course, 
is a ridiculously 
low price for the 
finest Jersey 
butter. In order 
to ensure that 
the results are 
real, and not 
merely paper or 
theoretical, a 
system of tests 
with checks and 
cross-checks _ is 
applied monthly, 
so that at the 
end of the year 
each animal’s 
contribution — to 
the total amount 
of butter made 
by the herd can 
be assigned to 
her. The final 
authority is the 
amount of butter 
actually pro- 
duced in the dairy, with which all other figures have to agree. 
It is abundantly clear that the annual record of a cow is of 
infinitely more value than the record of a single milking at 
a show. For instance, when Sharab beat all previous records 
by giving 3lb. goz., Dr. Watney holds that she was a little above 
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herself. In any very extraordinary feat it will 
generally be found that chance has played a 
part, though, of course, the cow to have done 
that must be about as good a milch cow as is 
living at the present moment. 

Exactitude is the essence of the system, 
which is illustrated in the ear marking of 
the young calves; this has been the rule for 
many years. Each calf when quite young 
js tattooed with a number, and this number 
is recorded in a book. This was found to 
he necessary, as the small Jersey calves often 
recemble one another so much in size and 
colour that mistakes may occur. Even when 
they are older the necessity of some dis- 
tinzuishing mark may be felt; for instance, 
if .he young heifers are placed during the 
sumer in distant pastures, and are not 
brought home until the late autumn, a 
dii:culty may occur as to the identity of 
soiie one or two of the animals, but the 
pe'manent tattoo of course obviates any douh: 
or jispute. 

The founding of the herd was a matter 
of zreat labour. It was at first the rule to 
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bu cows only when a whole herd came Copyricht MARRYATT’S LASS. “COUNTRY LIFE” 
int» the market, and if possible to purchase 
the two best cows. This entailed many long journeys to though they are so rarely demonstrative that this latte: 


di{ rent parts of England, and in many cases, as tests were 
at .hat time not much in vogue, it was found that when the 


two cows were 
brought to  Ruck- 
ho.d, though they 
had a_ considerable 
reputation in their 
old home, they were 
decidedly poor cattle. 
Some of the cows 
were purchased in 
the island of Jersey, 
where they are 
treated in the most 
ventle manner, and 
if prize-winners are 
looked upon as 
valuable possessions 
that have brought 
distinction to those 
who own them. 
One small household 
of three generations 
turned out to witness 
the departure of their 
prize cow that was 
going to Buckhold; 
they all stood around 
talking to the cow, 
and deploring among 
themselves the loss Copyright 
of their favourite. 


If the owrers feel the parting, so, on the other hand, the 
cows feel very much the separation from their surroundings 
They have very good memories, and are most affectionate, 
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the judicious 


point might easily be overlooked. Thus if two cows are 
bought from a distant herd and turned out into a field with 
> 


others, it will be 
seen that the two 
always keep near to 
one another and 
a little separated 
from the rest; and 
when the herd was 
first formed, small 
groups of cows could 
be seen in the fields, 
representing the 
herds from which 
they were originally 
purchased. 

We have thus 
outlined as_ briefly 
as possible the 
principles on which 
this exceptionally 
good herd of Jerseys 
is managed. It will 
be seen that the 
basis lies in the 
application of all 
that experience has 
taught us about 
heredity, the danger 
of over-crowding, the 
value of cleanliness 
and fresh air, and 
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choice of food. But it cannot be too forcibly 
asserted that no rule of thumb is deducible either from these 
or any other set of circumstances. Success in the end must 


come from the successful application of common- 
sense to the prevailing conditions. But, at 
all events, it must be evident that the Jersey 
breed of cattle is still capable of great 
development, and, indeed, as much might be 
said of all the dairy herds in the country. 
So far there never has been any systematic 
application of scientific ideas to the breeding 
and feeding of cattle with a view to the 
most economic production of milk and butter. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no more 
haphazard business carried on in England 
than the management of the average dairy 
herd. In the market it is customary to buy 
heifers of whose parentage nothing whatever 
is known, use them to supply the dairy for a 
year or two when in their prime, and then 
fatten them for the butcher, or sell them to 
someone who will do so. Under any circum- 
stances this could not have beea an economical 
method of producing milk, but amid the new 
competition that has arisen it can be nothing 
short of ruinous. No subject more urgently 
demands attention than this. 

It is really of more importance even than 
co-operation in dairy-work, since the value of a 
herd never will depend so much on combined as 
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on individual effort. In what- 
ever way the produce may be 
ultimately disposed of, the 
management of the cows must 
depend on the personal over- 
sight of the owner. And as far 
as Jerseys, at least, are con- 
cerned, one doubts if co-opera- 
tion can ever come to much. 
The great reason for keeping 
this breed is in order to obtain 
a special excellence of butter, 
which would, of course, be lost 
if the grocers’ shibboleth of 
uniformity were adopted, and 
various grades of quality mixed 
to produce an average. This 
remark would not, of course, 
apply to butter for the ordinary 
market, in the production of 
which co-operation might be 
more useful. 

And now for a word about 
the illustrations. Marryatt’s Lass Copyright 
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is aWery notable cow. She j; 
niné years old, and has won oie 
cgid and three silver medals, 
Iter highest annual record jg 
556ib. of butter, and in five 
years she has given the splendid 
total of 2,500lb. of butter. 

Lavanja, a daughter of 
Orange, is a veteran of eleven, 
Her highest annual recor/ js 
568lb. of butter; but in a p riod 
of seven years she has pro. 
duced a total of 3,500lb.—a ‘ruly 
colossal performance. 

The bull Mariette’s Gu<non 
is nearly six years of age, and 
is ason of Mariette, a dau: iter 
of Le Sente’s Marionette. ‘T 1ese 
two cows on the same day <avye 
the extraordinary yield of 6lb. ,oz, 
of butter at a public test, so ‘hat 
he ought by inheritance to Je a 
suitable mate for the pail-fi ing 
cows at Buckhold. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURAOOD, 


ERRY’S home, which of course he never lives in, is 
one of those anomalous places of which, | suppose, 
there are a good many in England. It was in the 
country, once; but it is not now. When it was built, 
upon the site of a very old black and white house, 

about ninety years ago, it looked out upon green woods and 
dales and “‘edges”’: that tells you, that word “edge,” that it is 
in Lancashire—a lovely county, once upon a time. Even then 
people gazed from the drawing-room windows and_ pretended 
they could not see any smoke at all; no doubt they also walked 
round the gardens and assured themselves that there could 
not be any smoke, or else how could they grow such roses? I 
expect this pretension—which is still much heard of in that part 
of the world—grew more and more difficult as years went by, 
and people kept on finding more coal and more iron, and making 
more singular smells with chemicals. Heaps of slag shut out 
the peeps of soft, green country; trout swam belly upwards in 
the streams where the dye-works dispersed aniline floods; trees 
stopped growing. Then the family stopped pretending about 
the smoke and the chimneys, and Terry’s grandfather turned 
up his best wheatfields and found ait aie other undesirable 
things underneath. It grew very difficult in his father the 
General’s time even to let the Hall; ironmasters became tired 
of keep'ng country state 1n it, the coverts were patrolled by the 
poaching miner, and even the Doctor who took it for a private 
asylum found the place unsuitable for his depressing purpose. 
Terry frankly shut it up, and—though I have never seen it—I 
can imagine the bewildered desolation of the big square white 
house—nobody made anything but big square white houses 
ninety years ago—with its stables and its lodges beside it, 
looking out of blind eyes at the shocking industrial development 
of the whole of the manor. A sad business! Terry has tried, 
rather successfully, to go away and forget about it, while his 
property piles up more money than he wants, and his fields, in 
their grimy prostitution, grow grim crops of steam-coal, shale, 
and “slack.” 

What strange fates houses live to see come upon them! 
I thought this as 1 pulled up in such a very different scene and 
looked on such a very different house only yesterday. It was 
a blue and gold and white October morning—just the day 
to be out with a horse. Yet 1 was not scattering furry cubs and 
harrying fox families after their summer’s respite. I was sitting 
tamely on my gee, and following the narrow gorge-like road 
or lane that winds about the base of Coddon Hill and brings 
you out oppos:te the russet woods in which Clays lies snug. 
You will know that I am in Devon, that Clays is the house we 
took one summer, the house up which the myrtle clambers, 
where the magnolias stand holding ivory cups of sweetness 
outside the first-floor windows, the house that has always held 
in my heart as a home-place, where my memory constantly 
carries me, and now, my feet. There was autumn ruin in the 
marsh meadows amongst which Taw crawls to the sea; all 
that wrack of lush growth that waves above the warrens—if 
they are warrens—of the reticent water-rats. So early in the 
morning as it was, the white blanket of fog beneath which Taw 
hides himself and his furtive otter broods was not yet lifted. 
When I came on to near the low lodge, I could hear the 
chestnuts dropping from their burrs. 

No, said the lodge-woman, his lordship was not at 





home, and there was no one at the house except the houseke: per 
and her few maids and men. Would I please to ride up and see 
the place, since I retnembered it so well ? 

Stopping for a few days at the inn in the town seven niiles 
away, I was at my own disposal, and could not resist a look at 
Clays. You can at most see its low chimneys and some top 
bays from Coddon Hill, and from the roads about you can see 
nothing of it at all. A more beautifully placed house I do not 
know in any country. It has an east front (of red_ brick, 
naturally, being of that period) which has weathered ideally and 
consorts with facings of freestone that has weathered too. 

The morning sun plunges his gold eye into the oak hall, and 
above the door is a tall, broad window of stained glass —stained 
glass as you see it in the right kind of cathedral, not representing 
a picture with more than life-size figures and effects of Morris 
colouring, but all in tiny jewelled pieces, with perhaps a few 
little crooked saints about at the sides that do not profess to look 
like saints or anything else at all. There is, on such a sunny 
day as this, always a lustre of ruby, sapphire, topaz, and 
amethyst lights upon the floor. It is right to come into a house 
by the east, with the sun. The staircase rises at the back of the 
hall, and has another tall window of white glass, which, facing 
the west, brings a rosy sunset upon the stairs, and it has some 
high-hung, faded red silk curtains at the very top. The library 
and billiard-room and one of the drawing-rooms face eastward, 
too, and the rest are on the long south front; but the house has 
not been set quite fair by the compass, for the south has a touch 
of west upon it. I sent my horse round to the stables, anj 
made acquaintance with Mrs. Mallow, the housekeeper; she is 
not the type of old family-nurse-housekeeper you find in books. 
She is a sweet-faced woman of forty-two or forty-three, widow of 
a Guardsman; she was a lady’s-maid in her girlhood, but her 
whole heart is wrapped up in preserving and caring for the 
wonderful treasures with which Clays is filled. You would 
take her to be a lady if her manners were not so charming, so 
dignified, and so gracious that you are not led to wonder what 
she is or might be. 

I went all over the dear old place, and she discoursed about 
the furniture and china with the eye and voice of an enthusiast 
and a worshipper. We kept off the subject of the family, of 
course. I know the gossip—who could help it ?—and what one 
hears about “him ” in town, or about “her,” but I never thought 
of it at all except when Mrs. Mallows said there had only been 
one shooting party last year, and one Easter week party this 
year, and that she had word his lordship was to be dowa for 
ten days at the very end of October and beginning of November. 
The place is overrun with partridges, and there are terrible 
complaints about the hares. They will have a couple of har: 
drives when he comes, and shoot the pheasants, too. Th 
housekeeper was pleased to hear how one had enjoyed and love! 
the place—before her time—and grieved that it had not bee 
let for three summers. ‘It is as though his lordship wished to 
forget it altogether,” was the most pointed thing she said in al 
her talk. The whole bitter story had not begun in the tim: 
we were at Clays. They were married, of course, but nothin: 
had happened, 1 suppose, and anyhow . . . oh, I hatec 
going through her rooms in which all the beautiful old thing: 
were insulted by cheap pots and odds and ends what—Esmeralda 
calls drapers’ curios. That woman cannot have had any taste, 
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‘These rooms have never been opened since my lady went 
away,” said Mrs. Mallows in a business-like voice, ‘‘and his 
lordship occupies the bachelor wing when he comes down now; 
he likes it, being near the stable, and does not seem to mind 
the smell of bloaters coming in at the window when the hall 
breakfast is being cooked in the second kitchen. Would you 
care, miss, to walk through the crangery to the gardens ?”’ 

Of course I cared! It was in the orangery that Terry and 
[ sat the very last evening at Clays. There was a nook 
made by four big lemon trees in green tubs; he was talking 
about a man’s career, and how, whatever his circumstances, if 
he’s a decent sort at all, he doesn’t want to sit round'-and be a 
«sl.cker’’; it isn’t money or position that makes men want to 
wor: in the world. And of course it isn’t—for look at all the 
men who have got both who do such awfully disagreeable 
thirss! ‘ But” (1 shall always remember his saying this) ‘ one 
isn’. going to let ‘em shut one out from the good feeling ; it’s 
onl work makes ‘ the good feeling.’’” Dear old Terry! Well, 
the:, just as we went out at the door of that orangery to the 
lawxs where the magnolias are, I saw him! Yes, saw Terry 
himself. He was simply coming across the grass in his riding 
clot,es, and I hadn’t seen him for two whole years. 

It was perfectly simple. He was on his leave—which, this 
tim:, he is to spend in England—and he’d been to the Manor, 
anc they’d told him where | was, and he’d come. 

‘When I got to the inn and they said you’d gone out 
riding, I knew, somehow, you’d be here,” he said. 

Mrs. Mallows retired when she had assured us that we 
shoald find lunch in her parlour in an hour, and then we had a 
tal. in the yew alley, walking up and down. Every time we 
tur:ed at the south end, I kept noticing the great trail of 
«Saffrano” that had climbed up the endmost yew, and flamed 
at ihe corner like a sun-splash. 

“ Dear old Clays!” Terry said. ‘And to think of a man 
wanting to sell it.”’ 

“He wants to sell it? To sell Clays? Mrs. Mallows has 
no idea!” 

«We won't tell her. 
what I feel about Clays. 

‘* He wants to sell it and everything in it—lock, stock, and 
barrel. He’s going to stick to the Kent property in future, 
which has no awful associations for him.” 





You like the place?”’ I said 


I own I don’t see how to go on; there are things one can’t 
write about, exactly. But Terry said, would I like to have 
it, and I said I would. Funny, I’ve always felt the home-air 
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blowing through the rooms at Clays, and there are so few 
big houses that have it. ‘* Somebody is bound to make Clays 
warm and full and happy again,” said Terry. “It’s a duty 
humanity owes a house like this-~so let’stry ? I saw his lawyers 
yesterday afternoon in town.” 

And then, with quite a feeling of ownership, we went and 
picked a lot of myrtle off the front. © Mente Muriet Dowie. 
(The last of the Series.) 


|THE “MASTER . . | 


|. . Ge Guam px, | 


| 


[The ‘‘ Master of Game” is the oldest book on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who fell 
at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal translations 
from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting book ‘‘ La Chasse,” written 
between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are fac-similes from a very 
fine copy of the latter work preserved in the National Library of France. | 

HE spaying of the hart with the hunting-knife as he 
stood at bay concluded our last article. According to 
modern ideas the day’s sport would be over, but what 
a modern M.S.H. would consider the butcher's part of 
the performance was, five hundred years ago, still one 

of the most important ceremonies of venery, and our forefathers 
would have indignantly denied that all the details of breaking 
up the deer in a sportsmanlike manner resembled in any way 
abattoir work. 

‘* And when the deer is dead and lyeth on one side, then 
first it is time to blow the death, for it should never be blown at 
hart-hunting till the deer lie on its side. And then should the 
hounds be coupled up. And as fast as a man can do it one of 
the berners should encorne him, that is to say, turn his horns 
earthwards and the throat upwards, and slit the skin of the 
throat all along the neck, and cut labelles on either side of the 
skin, which shall remain hanging upon the head, for this 
belongeth to a hart slain with strength, and else not. And then 
should the hunter flay down the skin as far as he may, and then 
with a sharp trencher cut as thick as he can the flesh down to 
the neckbone. And this done, every man stand abroad and blow 
the death and make short abay for to reward the hounds, and 
every man should have a small rod in his hand to hold the 
hounds (back) so that they should the better abay and every 
man blow the death that blow may. And as oft as any hunter 
beginneth to blow every man 
shall blow forth the death to 
make better noise and make the 
hounds better know the horns 
and abay ; and when they have 
awhile abayed, let the hounds 
come to eat the flesh, to the 
hard bone from in front of the 
shoulders right to the head, for 
that is their reward of right. 
And then take them fair off and 
couple them upagain. And then 
bring the lymers and serve each 
by himself, and then should the 
Lord if he list,or else the Master 
of Game, or if he be absent 
whoso is greatest of the hunters, 
blow the prise at coupling up, 
and that should be blown only 
of the aforesaid, and by no more. 

‘¢ Nevertheless it is to wit 
that if the Lord be not come 
soon enough to the abay, while 
the deer is still alive they ought 
to hold the abay as long as they 
may without rebuking of the 
hounds, to abide the Lord, and 
if the Lord abide too long when 
the deer is spayed and laid on 
one side, before they do aught 
else, the Master of Game, or 
which of the horsemen that be 
there at the death, should worth 
up on horse (mount his horse) 
and draw his way blowing the 
death till one of them hath met 
with him or heard of him and 
brought him thither. And if 
they cannot meet with him and 
that they have word that he is 
gone home, they ought to come 
again, and do whoso is greatest 
master as the Lord should do, 
if he were there, and right so 
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should they do to the Master of Game in the Lord’s absence. 
Also if the Lord be there all things should be done at the abay 
and rewarding as before is said, and then should he charge 
whom he wishes to undo the deer. If the hounds shall not be 
enquyrid thereon, for if they should there needeth no more but 
to caboche his head (to cut off the head close behind the 
aitlers), all the overjaws still thereon and the labelles aforesaid, 
and then hold him and lay the skin open, and lay the head at the 
si:in end right in front of the shoulders. And when the hounds 
are thus inquyried the lymers should have both the shoulders 
fcc their rights, and else they should not have but the ears and 
t!e brain whereof they should be served, the hart’s head lying 
under their feet. 

‘But, on the other hand, if the Lord will have the deer 
uadone, he that he biddeth as before is said should undo him most 
y.oodmanly and cleanly that he can, and wonder ye not that I 
s y woodmanly, for it is a point that belongeth to woodman- 
c.aft, though it be well suiting to an hunter to be able to do it. 
» evertheless it belongeth more to woodmancraft than to hunters, 
aid therefore as of the manner he should be undone I pass over 

tly, for there is no woodman nor good hunter in England that 
« nnot do it well enough and well better than I can tell them.” 

Here follows, however, a rather lengthy description of 
} ow the reward for the hounds, 
c nsisting of pieces of flesh, en- 
t ails,blood, and bread all mixed 
v9, should be prepared, and 
ten the skin of the hart placed 
over it, hair side upwards, but 
t is account can be omitted. 

‘And then the Lord shall 
t ke a small fair rod in his hand 
the which one of the yeoman or 
one of the grooms should cut for 
him, and the Master of Game 
and others, and the sergeants 
aud each of the yeoman on 
horse and other than the Lords 
should take up the hart’s head 
by the right side between the 
surroyal and the fourche or 
troche tines on top whichever it 
be that he beareth. The Master 
of Game doing the same with 
the left side and hold the head 
upright that the nose touch the 
earth. And then every man 
that is there save the berners on 
foot and the chacechiens and 
the lymerers which should be 
with their hounds, wait for them 
ina fair green, there where there 
isa cold shadow. They should 
stand in front on either side of 
the head with rods so that no 
hound come about on either 
side, but that all stand in front. 
And when it is ready the 
Master of Game or the sergeant 
should bid the berners bring 
forth their houndsand stand still 
in front of them a small coytes 
(quoits) cast from thence as the 
abay is ordained. And when they 
be there the Master of Game or 
sergeant should cry skilfully 
loud ‘devour,’ and then holloa 
every wight and every hunter 
blow the death. And when the hounds be come and abayed the 
head, the berners should pull off the couples as fast as they may. 
\nd when the Lord thinketh the abay hath lasted long enough 
the Master of Game should pull away the head and anon others 
should be ready to pull away the skin and let the hounds come 
to the reward, and then should the Master of Game and all the 
hunters stand round all about their reward and blow the death, 
and as oft as any of them begin, every man should bear him 
(ellowship till the hounds be well rewarded and that there benought 
left. . . . And when there is nought left then should the Lord 
if he wishes, or else the Master of Game or in his absence whoso 
is greatest next him stroke in this wise, that is to say blow four 
mootes and stynt (stop) not half an Ave Maria, and then blow 
other four mootes a little longer than the first four. And thus 
should no wight stroke but when the hart is slain with strength. 
And when one of the aforesaid hath thus blown, the grooms 
couple up the hounds and draw homewards fair and soft. 

«And thus should the berners on foot and the grooms lead 
home the hounds, and send in front that the kennel be clean and 
the trough filled with clean water, and their couch renewed 
with fresh straw. And the Master of Game and the sergeant 
and the yeoman at horse should come home and blow the menee 
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at the hall door or at the cellar door as I shall devise. First the 
master, or whoso is greatest next him shall begin and blow 
three mootes alone, and at the end of the four mootes the 
remnant of the aforsaid should blow with him and beware none 
blow longer than another and after the three mootes even 


forthwith. And if it be the first hart slain with strength 
in the season, or the last, the sergeant and the yeoman shall 
go on their office’s behalf and ask their fees. . . . And 
this done the Master of Game ought to speak to the officers 
that all the hunters suppers be well ordained, and that they 
drink not ale but wine that night, for the good and great 
labour they have had for the Lord’s game and disport, and 
for the exploit and making of the hounds. And also that 
they may the more merrily and gladly tell what each of 
them hath done all the day and which hounds have run best 
and boldest.” 

The ceremony of encorning the deer here described was 
probably brought over to England by the Normans. According 
to Romance legends it was the famous Sir Tristan who first 
showed an English huntsman the true woodmanly manner of 
breaking up a hart slain by strength. Having been wrecked on 
his voyage from Normandy on the coast of Cornwall he finds 
himself wandering in the woods just as a hart has been slain by 





REWARDING THE HOUNDS AND TAKING UP THE HEAD. 


King Mark’s huntsman. The latter has stretched the stag on 
the ground preparing to cieave it down the back from end to 
end, and divide it into quarters, when he is stopped by the 
indignant Tristan, who asks him why he treats the noble quarry 
as a butcher would a pig. In the end he induces him to turn 
the deer on its back, and to break it up in the precise manner 
described as above by the Master of Game. 

Space lacks to enter here into the various hunting signals we 
have been told about. The differences between them consisted, 
of course, not in sound but merely in the length of the note and 
the pauses between. For instance, the menee, which was blown, 
as we have seen, on the return of the hunters at the hall door or 
the cellar door, was probably a long note blown in one breath, as 
I shall more amply explain on another occasion. If we had lived 
in those days the strange sound of two menees or loud blasts on 
the hunting horn might have been heard as we passed the Abbey 
at Westminster. For according to a decree of Henry III., 
confirmed by Edward I., seven bucks were to be delivered 
annually to the abbot of Westminster from the Royal Park at 
Windsor, and were to be brought by the King’s men and placed 
in front of the High Altar, where two menees were to be blown. 

W. A. Baitire-Grouman, 
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GROOMBRIDGE PLACE—II., 


KENT, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE MISSES SAINT. 


——— 


N the last article the general character of this delightful 
Kentish place was described, and many circumstances 
regarding its early possessors, the Wallers and Packers, 
were recorded. We concluded by showing how a new 
interest was given to the place when it became the 

yssession of Mr. Philip Packer, and was rebuilt and beautified, 
ost probably under the advice of John Evelyn. This 
ir. Packer, as we have said, was the son of John Packer, 
lerk of the Privy Seal to King Charles J., and was for long 
‘ars a friend of the author of ‘ Syiva.” 

It has been stated that when Evelyn returned from Italy 
iraptured with the classic taste, he persuaded his friend to 
build the house at Groombridge in that style. It does not 

seem, however, to possess very much of the Italian character, 
though the portico and loggia are Ionic, for the roofs and 
vindows are very much in the Dutch character. It may well be 
that Evelyn’s advice was sought in regard to the arrangement of 
the grounds. We remarked that the author of “Syiva” was 
not well content with the site of the house. He went to 
Groombridge in July, 1652, and heard a sermon at Mr. 
Packer’s chapel there, and in his diary describes the house 
as “a pretty, melancholy seat, well wooded and watered,” 
and he records the fact that the chapel had been built by 
Mr. Packer’s father in remembrance of the return of Prince 
Charles safely out of Spain. That chapel, says Hasted, the 
Kentish historian, has the inscription over the door, ‘“D.O.M. 
1625, ob. felicissimum Caroli Principis ex Hispania reditum hoc 
D. J. P.,” with the device of the Prince of Wales. 
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Evelyn recorded another visit to Groombridge in August, 
1674, which seems to explain his view of the melancholy 
character of the seat. ‘‘I went to Groombridge to see my old 
friend Mr. Packer; the house was built within a moat, in a 
woody valley: The old house has been the place of confinement 
of the Duke of Orleans, taken by,one Waller (whose house it 
then was) at the battle of Agincourt, now demolished, and a new 
one built in its place, though a far better situation had been on 
the south of the wood, on a graceful ascent. At some small 
distance is a large chapel, not long since built by Mr. Packer's 
father, on a vow he made to do it on the return of King Charles I. 
out of Spain, 1625, and dedicated to St. Charles but what saint 
there was then of that name I am to seek, for, being a Protestant, 
I conceive it was not Borromeo.” 

It is pleasant to associate John Evelyn with this lovely place 
in the region of England he knew and described so well. It is 
something, indeed, of classic ground that we tread in the beautiful 
terraced gardens of old Groombridge, and, though Evelyn would 
have liked a site on the hill, few will question that the place 
gains much by the ancient moat spanned by its three bridges on 
the north, east, and west. Mr. Packer was buried in Groom- 
bridge Chapel, and was succeeded in possession by his son John, 
and then by his grandson Philip. The last named died unmarried, 
when Groombridge Place came to his sisters as co-heiresses, and 
was vested in the Court of Chancery, where it remained until 
it was purchased by Mr. William Camfield towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. It passed through the hands 
of other owners, and came into the possessién of the late 
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Rev. John Jf. 
Saint of Groom- 
bridge. 

The house 
is extremely 
interesting, and 
has some fine 
carvings in the 
library, said to 
be of the reign 
of Henry  V. 
The panelling 
was saved from 
the older house, 
and has the well- 
known linen 
pattern, and is 
surmounted by a 
frieze of scroll 
work. The house 
itself is of red 
brick, in the form 
of the letter H. 
It has some 
stone facings, but : 
it is worthy of WteanQ Mame TTS vis Se So ge 
note that the — 
projecting angle- Copyright 
quoins are of 
brick. The whole place is extremely quaint, with its high pitched 
tiled roofs and dormer windows, its balustraded terrace or loggia, 
with Ionic pillars, and its characteristic porch with pediment. 

The broad moat is the distinguishing feature of the place. 
The main approach is by a bridge that spans it leading to two 
lofty gate-posts, topped by acorn-like adornments, and clustered, 
like the bridge, with ivy. This brings us to the entrance, and 
there is little space for gardenage between the moat and the 
house. Nevertheless, the immediate neighbourhood of the edifice 
is rich and glorious in its abundant flowers and its wealth of 
greenery, and there are lawns and flowering bushes, while on 
the east side a sundial has an appropriate place. The grouping 
of the structure with these neighbouring gardens is very fine, 
and the effect most beautiful. It is a grand composition in 
colour, for the mellow brickwork contrasts delightfully with the 
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green things 
that grow there. 
On the _ placid 
surface of the 
moat many are 
the charming 
objects reflected, 
and the antique 
walls and _ lofty 
roofs, thus 
doubled, form a 
picture not to be 
forgotten when 
seen with the 
gardens and 
woods behind i: 
the full prime o 
the leafy mont 
of June. The ol. 
brickwork, th 
ancient but 
tresses of th 
walls, tne gate 
posts with thei 
ornamental tops 
ihe fruit tree 
and flowerin; 
climbers, th 
splendid herba 
ceous borders, and the sequestered ways, like that under thi 
ergola to the garden seat, are the features of truly delightfu 
gardenage. It is a summer garden that we depict, but Groom- 
bridge is beautiful at all times of the year, with charms that 
the town-dweller would scarcely suspect. Thus in the winter 
frosts the old brickwork assumes a deeper hue, contrasted wit!) 
the delicate silver tracery of the boughs and the snow-laden 
evergreens. 

The foliage is magnificent in character and variety, and 
planting long ago bears its fruit now. Nothing could surpiss 
the magnificent colour and form of the sylvan groups. Passing 
the bridge, and ascending the slope, the terraces’ are reached, 
from which all may be surveyed. There are pleasant ways by 
stairs and green slopes, where stone edgings mark the ascent, 
with vases full of flowers, and when we reach the top, with the 
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eiorious trees behind us, there is an outlook over the houss, 
gardens, and water spaces whick appeals most powerfully to 
the imagination when its beauties are contemplated and the 
historic memories which make it famous are récalled. 

In such a garden as this there is infinite charm because of 
its great variety. There is the pleasant border by the old brick 
and stone garden wall, with the huge buttresses, and the vista 
beyond to the pergola. Look again at the moat, reflecting the 
cultivated woodland, margined with a terrace walk, and crossed 
by bridges thickly grown with ivy, while the moat walls give 
kindly hospitality to many plants that root themselves therein. 
Then there is the pleasant fountain in the north garden, where 
the triton blows upon a shell in a region of summer flowers 
and evergreen bushes. The green slopes by the water are a 
great feature, and water counts for much in the character of the 
Groombridge gardens. Still more notable, perhaps, is the 
prodigal growth of flowers in the long borders, like those which 
margin the grass walk in the upper garden, where the history 
of the year may be read. Here we think the first snowdrop 

ecame, here colonies of crocuses, daffodils, and narcissi also, the 
blue gentians followed, and the columbines, and the great globe 
ponies, the dark blue monk’s-hood, perhaps, the spiked veronica, 
and the meadow-sweet, the lady’s-mantle, and the evening 
primrose, and then in the late autumn the tall-growing lilies, 
lancifolium, it may be, or auratum. 

What governed the character of the gardens here was the 
time-consecrated architecture and the house fixed within its 
moat in the hollow. The garden looks as if it belongs to the 
house, and, as Mr. Alfred Austin has said in relation to another 
place, the house appears as though it were conscious of and 
approved the garden. In passing from one to the other there is 
no sense of discord, and harmony prevails, giving place, to 
a certain wildness as the distance grows greater from the house. 
But everywhere the garden is fair and shapely, and bears ample 
evidence of design, without being rigidly symmetrical. There 
are open spaces, and, of course, nooks of shelter, as Goldsmith 
said, ‘* for whispering lovers made.” 

The more stately part of the garden with its trim hedges of 
yew and laurel recalls the days of Evelyn. Allusion has already 
been made to Evelyn’s influence upon the gardens at Groom- 
bridge. He was ever counselling and advising his friends. 
Thus, when he went with his “ brother Evelyn” to Wotton, it 
was to give him directions about his garden. There a mountain 
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overgrown with huge trees and a thicket was to be removed, and 
the moat was to be drained, which was done at no great cost. 
Perhaps in these days Evelyn would not have recommended tie 
destruction of moats. At least we may congratulate ourselves 
that, notwithstanding his opinion, Groombridge stands where it 
did, with the moat to reflect the charms of its architecture and 
its garden. 

We are indebted to the Misses Saint for their kind 
assistance in taking these photographs, and all the more so 
because it has been found necessary to close the house and 
gardens to visitors unknown to the family. 


THE LANTERN-MAN. 


HOULD you be overtaken by a heavy rain-storm while 
you are tramping along the lonesome five miles of 
river wall which forms an earthen rampart along the 
river border of the Reedmere marshes, the only place 
where you may possibly find shelter is in the cramped 

little cabin of Reuben Larter, the eel-catcher’s ark-like houseboat. 
Access to this restricted but welcome shelter, however, can only 
be obtained when Reuben is in attendance at his sett; at other 
times the cabin door is made fast by a somewhat massive padlock, 
which formerly—before that ancient structure was allowed to fall 
into decay—did duty on the gate of Reedmere pound. There- 
fore, knowing how uncertain were the old man’s, movements 
when the eels were not really ‘“‘on the run’”’—as they would be 
during the following month—I thought myself lucky in finding 
him busy net-mending in the houseboat a few weeks ago when | 
was caught in a drenching storm in the midst of the marshes. 
For nearly two hours the storm raged with almost tropical 
violence, and while the raindrops pattered loudly on the tarpaulin 
of the cabin roof, and the wind whistled shrilly among the reeds 
by the river-side, old Reuben, as is his wont when he finds an 
attentive listener, chatted reminiscently of a life spent on the rivers 
and marshes. Eels and otters, reed-cutting and dvke-drawing, 
flight-shooting and punt-gunning, each in turn were discussed, and 
reminded him of some curious incident or adventure, and after a 
while a chance remark of mine about marsh drainage led him to 
speak of Will-o’-th’-Wisps or, as he called them, ‘‘ lantern-men.”’ 
‘I’ve heerd my father tell,” he said, ‘‘as how, in his young 
time, all them there filds what lay atween Reedmere an’ Catford 
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were nowt but mesh (marsh)—an’ wet mesh at that—an’ it wor 
reckoned one o’ th’ best snipe grounds in this part o’ Norfolk. 
Acres on it worn’t much better.’n grown-up broad, an’ th’ deeks 
(dykes) an’ hovers (floating masses of decayed vegetation) were 
that full o’ eels you might say as how there worn’t rume for 
nowt else. My father had a sett in Catford Deek at th’ time, 
an’ thowt little o’ takin’ ten stone o’ eels in a night; an’ it wor 
while he wor a-watchin’ his sett o’ nights he used to see th’ 
lantern-men a-slidderen about over th’ meshes. As sune as it 
wor dark, he towd me, they used to come out, but on’y arter hot 
days, an’ it wor his compinion that th’ hot weather used to breed 
‘em. Accordin’ to what he said, they on’y lived in meshy places, 
an’ th’ less folks had to du wi’ ’em th’ better. However that 
may be, they begun to die out sune arter th’ pump-mill wor put 
up at Reedmere Fleet, an’ in my young time there worn’t none 
to be sin (seen) there. 

“Bat I hev sin a lantern-man, though ’t worn’t on th’ 
Reedmere meshes, an’ I'll tell you how I come to see’t. It’ll 
be thatty year come next August that, hearin’ as how my 
brother Joe wor down wi’ th’ ager (ague), I went over to 
Brockleham to look arter his sett for th’ sake o’ his wife an’ 
family 0’ young childer. I found him in bed a-shiveren so that 
th’ floor shook; but as it wor gettin’ nigh dark I couldn’t stop 
long wi’ him, but got his wife to put me some wittels in a frail 
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(rush basket), an’ then made ready to row up th’ river to th’ 
sett. Jist afore I started |oe’s wife says as how Joe had a fancy 
to hev an eel or two for breakfast next mornin’, an’ if young Joe 
—their biggest boy—-got home from Stalham sune enough she’d 
send him down to th’ sett arter some eels out o’ th’ box. 

«Arter I’d got th’ sett raised an’ had lit a fire in oe’s 
houseboat to boil a kettle on, it come over that dark I couldn’t 
see acrost th’ river, an’ if there’d bin a wherry come up I shou'n’t 
ha’ sin it ontil it wor on to th’ sett. I kep’ a-wonderin’ about 
th’ boy what wor a-comin’ arter th’ eels, an’ how he'd find his 
way acrost th’ meshes; but, thinks I, ‘ Like enow he’ll bring a 
lantern wi’ him.’ So when I fust caught sight o’ a light on th’ 
meshes I didn’t pay much heed to 't, for, says I to myself, 
‘That'll be th’ boy Joe.’ 

“Arter a while I looked agen toward where I’d sin th’ 
light, but not a glimmer as big as a rushlight could I set eyes 
on. I looked an’ looked, an’, thinks I, ‘Surely that boy haint 
slumped inter a deek’; an’ then, all of a suddent like, th’ light 
come in sight agin. “This time I kep’ eyes on ’t, an’ what I see 
made me fare that buzzle-hidded I torgct all about th’ sett an’ 
my supper. For that light begun a-dancin’ an’ slidderen about 
as though th’ boy had took it inter his hid he wor a roundabout 
at a fair an’ a Gunpowder Plot cracker all at once. I tried to 
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make maanin’ on't, an’ presently it come to me that p’r’aps there 
wor a bull on th’ meshes, an’ it had took to chasin’ th’ boy on 
account o’ th’ light he wor a-carryin’. So I jumped inter Joe’: 
mesh-boat, rowed acrost th’ river, an’ tried to find a ligger (plank 
bridge) over th’ deek what run alongside o’ th’ river wall. 

*‘T found one arter a bit, but not knowin’ th’ lay o’ th’ 
deeks in them parts ’t worn’t long afore I-wor nigh goin’ hid 
foremost inter one. So I had to creep along th’ side o’ that 
deek, an’ presently, seein’ th’ light a-comin’ towards me, | 
hollar’d to find out what wor amiss. Then I listened, bu: 
couldn’t hear a sound, though th’ light—which now I wor nig! 
it fared bluer an’ spread about more ’n a lantern iight —kep 
a-dancin’ an’ a-slidderen towards me. Once it come that clos: 
I cotched sight o’ a willa tree what had bin blowed down so a: 
to make a kind o’ bridge acrost th’ deek, an’ by steadyin’ mysel’ 
wi’ th’ branches I managed to cross on to another mesh. I found 
it a sight wetter ’n th’ one what lay nighest to th’ river, an’ afor 
I’d gone far 1 wor up to my knees in slub an’ a-wonderin’ hoy 
on ’arth th’ boy Joe could dance about wi’ his lantern on a mes! 
where it worn’t scaacely safe to set foot. 

‘For a minute or two I stood still an’ hollar’d, but n 
answer came, an’ | began to feel a bit queer, for there wo 
summat about it all I didn’t like, though what it wor I couldn’ 
say. Then, afore I could git my feet out o’ th’ slub, th’ ligh 
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come a-rushin’ at me like as if ’t wor a-goin’ to knock me down, 
an’ afore I could stupe or do anything to git out o’ th’ way on ’t, 
that fare to go right thru me. Then back ter come an’ went thru 
me agin, arter which it kep’ a-dancin’ around me. 

“How long that kep’ me a-standin’ there while ter made 
rings around me an’ now an’ agin dashed thru me I can’t say, for 
I wor that mazed I couldn’t reckon up th’ time; but arter a 
while that gin (give) me an openin’ in th’ ring an’ I made 
a dash for th’ deek. As you might bet, I didn’t hunt about 
for th’ willa tree, an’ though th’ deek wor a tidy wide ‘un I 
made a jump what landed me a yard or more clear o’ th’ 
fudder bank, an’ then I set out for th’ river like hell-in- 
highlows, keepin’ my eyes al! th’ while on th’ light what wor 
burnin’ in th’ houseboat. When I reached th’ boat I rowed 
that hard acrost th’ river that I run th’ owd boat up high an’ 
dry on th’ rond; but that I didn’t know till next mornin’, for as 
sune as I struck shore I made for th’ houseboat, locked myself 
in, an’ stayed there till daylight. For all I cared then forty 
wherries might come along an’ take th’ sett down inter th’ 
middle o’ Breydon. I worn’t in a mind for eel-catchin’ out 
Brockleham way, an’ though I’ve heerd as how there baint no 
lantern-men out there nowadays, I aint in th’ mind to go an’ 
see for myself.” Wituiam A. Durr. 
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COUGAR HUNTING IN 


COLORADO. 








y T is very surprising that, out of the swarms of big-game 
* hunters that come to the Rocky Mountains every vear 
from England and all parts of America, so very few kill or 
even attempt to hunt the cougar (Felis Concolor L.), or, to 
give him his local names, mountain lion, Mexican lion, 
p nther, puma, cr catamount. Probably the reason why cougar 
aie not hunted more frequently is that the 
sport can only be carried on successfully in 
w nter, and also that little or nothing can be 
dene without hounds, which cannot be procured 
ecsily in this country. Men who have done 
mach of it grow most enthusiastic over it, and 
in my opinion the only thing that exceeds it in 
excitement is prongbuck stalking. There are 
still a great many cougar in Colorado and the 
adjacent States, but they are so shy and sneak- 
ing in their habits that they rarely become 
visible. To give an idea of the number there 
must be, John Goff, the best-known hunter and 
guide in Colorado, has, with one dog alone, 
killed 300 in less than six years, and he is still 
more than keeping up that average. They 
stay, as a rule, during the day in the rock 
ledges on the cliffs, and on the steepest hill- 
sides, the rougher and steeper the better, 
descending at night into the valleys and flats to 
seek food. They will not touch carrion unless 
terribly hungry, their favourite food undoubtedly 
being deer, or, failing that, colts, calves, sheep, 
small game, and, strange to say, porcupine, the 
latter, indeed, being, excepting deer, their chief 
article of diet. All the cougar I have killed 
myself have been covered with porcupine quills, and this in a 
country where horses, cattle, and small game are plentiful. They 
hunt and run singly, and, being very powerful animals for their 
size, it is easy for them to kill a colt, yearling calf, or even much 
bigger animals than these, and the way they can drag the carcase 
of their victim up the steepest hills, and over the roughest 
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AT BAY. 


country to whatever spot they consider safe for their meal, is 
scarcely credible. After they have gorged, they will cover the 
carcase up with brush and leaves, and then lie down beside it 
to scare away coyotes, this habit, I believe, being common to 
all the cat tribe. 

I have already remarked they can only be hunted in the 





THE HOUNDS. 


winter season on account of the snow, since, owing to the dry 
atmosphere of the Western States, scent lies very badly on bare 
ground. Our way of hunting them is to ride up the gulches and 
small cahons of which this country is entirely composed, keeping 
a sharp look-out ahead on both sides for tracks crossing the 
eulch. It would, of course, be easier if we could let the hounds 
find them, but this is impossible, since 
coyotes and wolves swarm, and the 
hounds would run them on the first 
opportunity, causing us unlimited 
trouble, and so we always keep them 
coupled until we find a track. Before 
going any further, it might be as well 
to describe our pack, which consists, 
or rather consisted, of four (one un- 
fortunately fell off a cliff 6oft. high, and 
had to be killed a short time ago); two 
are dogs more or less resembling fox- 
hounds, and the other is just a dog, 
chiefly composed of bull-terrier, the rest 
unknown. However, the proof ot the 
pudding is in the eating. The two 
foxhounds are first-rate for this kind 
of work—once started upon a cougar 
track, you can safely depend upon 
having his hide before night—and the 
other dog is a splendid fighter, never 
flinching, however much he may be 
mauled. Cougar must leave a very 
strong scent as compared to other 
animals of their kind; as an instance of 
this, the hounds ran a track of one 
we had killed five days before. Of 
course, we thought it was a fresh trail 
till we came, after a five-mile run, to 
the place where we had previously run 
ia, into his tracks, and again we ran a 
track for eight miles—with a kill at the 
end—that in most places was entirely 
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filled with snow, there having been a regular blizzard most of the 
time we were out. The hounds could only run lynx and wild cat 
by sight. Cougar do not run more than a few hundred yards 
after the hounds have put them on the move, running just 
like a great big cat for the nearest ledge or tree or some 
place where they will be safe from a rear attack. Having 
reached this desired haven, they will turn and face the dogs, 
clawing any that 
come too close, and 
snarling and growl- 
ing in a threatening 
way. It is most 
amusing to watch the 
dogs if the quarry is 
up a tree; two of 
ours will climb up 
after him as far as 
they can, and if it is 
a cedar they can go 
a good way up. It 
is not hard for us to 
find where they have 
him ‘*bayed,’’ 
although — generally 
we are a long way 
bebind, not being 
able to go over the 
rough country very 
fast, and also there 
being as a rule some 
stiff climbing to be 
done; but the noise 
they make is terrific, 
the combination of 
dogs and cougar 
causing a_ perfect 
pandemonium. 
Sometimes when the 
men come up he will 


make another run for UP 
life, jumping clean 
over the dogs. ‘They will, in this case, nearly always catch him 


before he can tree again, and a desperate fight is sure to ensue. 
We, having so few dogs, always give the coup de grace as soon as 
we can reach the quarry. This is a comparatively easy matter 
out in the open, and, of course, is nearly always done with a 
rifle; but a knife would be better, and not so risky for the dogs. 
The best place to stick them is behind the fore leg, whilst to 
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shoot them, the neck. An ideal weapon for this sport is a 
Mauser repeating pistol with a detachable stock; it is much 
handier to carry, both on one’s person and on a saddle, than 
a rifle or carbine; and this is a great advantage when ascending 
or descending steep and slippery rocks, where a slip may mean, 
to say the least, a bad accident. All men who have hunted 
game ina mountainous country will agree that a rifle, even when 
slung properly, is a 
great impediment in 
going over bad 
places. The Mause: 
is quite accurate up 
to 15o0yds., and 1! 
Westley Richards’s 
patent man-stopping 
bullet is used, it 
will be found to give 
enough shock to drop 
any ordinary animal 
in his tracks. 

It is quite a 
different problem i! 
the cougar has gon 
into a cave and tl 
dogs have followed 
him. It is impossibli 
to call them off, and 
the only thing to be 
done is to go in to 
but this is very 
ticklish, and even 
foolhardy, work, 
since, while a cougar 
out in the open, and 
when there is an) 
chance for him to gt 
away, is an arrat! 
coward, he is a vei 
different creature 
bay in a cave, an! 
one blow from h 
claws would take a man’s face clean off. Old hunters say th. 
cougar will fight only on a cloudy day, and never when the su 
is shining. Their habits are nocturnal, and, therefore, probabl: 
they do not see so well ona bright day. Be that as it may 
they have always appeared to me to act in much the sam 
manner, whatever the weather, their chief aim being to get ou 
of reach of the dogs as quickly as possible, but when absolutely 
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forced to fight, fight hard. We once 
tried to catch one alive. A photograph 
of this cougar appears with this account. 
The dogs had him at bay on the edge 
of a small cliff, and we eventually 
lassoed him, having previously tied up 
all but one dog; he was caught round 
the neck, and it took three of us to 
hold him, for he made some terrible 
punges, while we kept the rope as 
j,ut as possible. The cougar soon 
tired, but not before he cut the rope 
hadly with his claws, Our idea was 
choke him down, then rope his 
gs, and roll him into a strong canvas 
ick, but our plans were frustrated ; 
1e rope, which had weakened through 
s clawing, gave way, and we had 
turn the dogs loose. They killed 

m before he had gone 1ooyds. A 
‘eat deal of nonsense is written, 
pecially in America, about the size 
id fierceness of the cougar. They 
‘erage about 7ft. in length, standing 
t. 6in. at the shoulder, and weighing 
solb. to 250lb. They very rarely, 
ever, exceed 8ft. in length. In 
jlour they vary from yellow to 
ellowish grey on the back and 
des, white underneath, tail comparatively thick and long, 
ieir general appearance being that of a big cat. The accom- 
anying photographs were taken by Mr. T. P. Miller under 
very adverse circumstances, owing to a cougar always turning 
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at bay in the worst bit of country he can find. It may 
be interesting to add that our dogs were the same that Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt hunted cougar with two years ago in 
North-West Colorado. J.C. D. Mervitt. 


PARTRIDGES ON HEAVY LAND. 


DRIVING AT COOMBE ABBEY. 


MONG the standard difficulties of partridge shooting is 

that of getting up and keeping a stock on heavy land. 

Naturally it is not suited for partridges; they do not 

flourish on the clay, and-in cold, wet seasons, like the 

last spring and summer, the stock is sometimes 

so reduced that many owners of estates of this kind have 
given up taking trouble with the birds, and fallen back on 
pheasants. A few owners, notably the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, have shown from time. to time what can be done 
even on the clay. But for many years nothing so bright and 
promising has been achieved in this way as on the Coombe 
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Abbey Estate of Lord Craven, on the cold clays of the Midlands. 
The success is so marked, and what has been done is so 
encouraging, that the readers of Country Lire will appreciate 
Lord Craven’s courtesy in allowing the story of his experiment to 
be published in connection with the illustrations of one of the best 
day’s driving on the ground this year, which he also allowed to 
be taken. 

Coombe Abbey is some six miles from Coventry, and as 
unlike the other two Craven properties—Ashdown, on the chalk 
hills near the White Horse, and the lovely wild park of Hampstead 
Marshall, looking over the Kennet—asanything could well be. It 
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is a thoroughly Midland estate, 
the house, of mixed ancient 
and modern architecture, 
standing on a gentle hill in a 
very large park, planted with 
oaks, and full of deer. Curving 
round the foot of the long hill 
is a lake, and all round it a 
wide estate of large fields, 
large woods, and flat or very 
gently undulating contour, of 
heavy land, like that in the 
centre of East Suffolk. In 
some ways it is even less 
suited for partridges than that 
thoroughly bad shooting area 
in what is elsewhere one of the 
best of our counties. High 
Suffolk has about ten acres of 
arable to one of grass. Round 
Coombe Abbey there is perhaps 
as much grass as arable—grass 
of the worst kind for birds, 
though excellent for cattle, for 
it is all heavy pasture land, and 
largely mown for hay. As might be expected, the stock of birds 
was poor, and decreasing, when it was determined some four 
years ago to see whether good keepering and management 
could not make a change. It was determined to drive the 
ground instead of walking it; but before this could be done to 
any purpose the stock had to be increased, for otherwise there 
would not have been 

enough birds to make 

it worth while to de- 

vote a day to the 

business. The ground 

was naturally divided . 

into four beats—two 
entirely partridge 
beats, and two others 
in which the keeper 
would have to do his 
best to look after the 
partridges while also 
rearing his pheasants. 
The course taken was 
roughly as follows: 
All the outside eggs 
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were taken up, 
brought into’ the 


centre of the beats, 
and. there artificially 
reared. To do this 
small hens were 
chosen, and the young 
birds, as soon as W. 
hatched, were set out 

in coops on short mown grass, the grass being allowed to grow up 
with the birds. As they became stronger they were better able 
to stand the wet of the grass after a shower, and found an 
increasing quantity of insects in it. Meantime all the other 
nests were most carefully watched. The great enemies of 
partridge nests, next after man, in the district are hedgehogs, 
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ALL DOWN THE LINE. Copyric 
weasels stoats, and, of course, cats. The rat plague, s 
serious in many counties, does not affect the ground much. 
Thus the birds which were sitting had every chance of hatchin; 
and the hand-reared birds formed a strong and good stock in tl! 
centre. The shoot was then fairly on its legs fora start. Nex 
season the same thing was done, and four days’ driving wet 
held. The full figures 


: : of different years uy 
to date are give) 


later, but on the par- 
ticular beat here illus 
trated it resulted i 
the satisfactory bag, 
compared with old 
walking days, of fifty 
six brace on_ the 
Coombe Fields beat. 

This was in 
1g00, and was onl) 
a trial shoot, partly 
to see how the birds 
came and partly to 
kill off old birds. 
Next year, Igor, the 
head ot birds on this 
beat had more thai 
doubled, and the first 
day’s shooting gave 
125 brace. As every- 
one knows, this 
spring and summer 
were the most un- 
favourable for partridges known for a dozen seasons. Yet the 
good stock left and the care of the keepers prevailed over a 
year which practically resulted in disaster on many estates 
where the soil is good for birds. By keeping the nests under 
observation they picked up all the eggs on which the bird 
refused to sit, a common trick of partridges in cold, wet years. 
They did fairly well with th 
hand - reared birds, and by 
trapping reduced accidents 
from vermin to a minimum. 
Looking at the cold, heavy 
meadows, the absence of feed- 
ing ground on much of the 
property, and the open natur 
of the large fields, the conclu 
sion come to by anyone o 
experience would be that if i1 
such a season a head of bird 
could be seen at Coomlx 
Abbey, the difficulties else 
where cannot be insuperabl 
it the proper system is followe« 
and they have got a head o 
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birds. Lord Craven did bette: 
in the four days’ partridg 
driving held this year thar 


before, and though the bags 
are, of course, not what they 
would be on Norfolk or 
Hampshire ground where the 
same trouble was taken, they 
were immensely encouraging 


Copyngnt for the possible prospects of 


gasses 
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partridge shooting in the Midlands, 
Essex, and the other clay counties. 
On the beat shown in the illustration, 
the bag made was 1344 brace on a 
very stormy day, when shooting was 
exceptionally difficult. The total bag 
of the four days was over 400 brace, 
and if anyone thinks that 800 partridges 
are an inconsiderable bag, his idea needs 
mcdification by experience. But this 
yer it is thought that the stock is large 
en ugh to stand another six days’ 
dr: ing, which will be held at Christmas. 
It nay possibly prove that after such 
a vad breeding season, when even 
or naturally good partridge land the 
stc 2k is below the normal, this may be 
treating the ground a little severely, 
br if it stands it, the results are all the 
m “e encouraging. In any case, next 
ye ’s results will be awaited with 
in‘-rest by those who hold that the 
oi ater part of what is said not to be 
pc sible partridge country might be 
m: le such by intelligent and careful 
w: k. The ground is not over-keepered 
at ill, the whole of the Coombe Fields 
be t, for instance, being worked by one 
n ) 
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in, sometimes with the beat.rs at the outsides walking in almost 
parallel with the guns. A keeper walks about fourth man in 
from the wing on either side, and each man—forty in all—carries 


a flag. The first drive was one of the 
best of the day so far as birds went, but 
the high wind sent them over often at 
an almost unkillable pace. Drive 
number two caught these birds where 
they alighted, together with those on 
the fresh ground, and brought them 
over the fence running parallel to that 
behind which the first stand was made. 
his ground was then driven over the 
lane, the broken birds being well picked 
up and sent forward to the high ground. 
I'he low meadows were swept forward, 
and the birds brought into and overa 
field of heavy roots and across a lane, on 
to ground to the left of which birds had 
been taken at No. 3 drive. These were 
brought forward and back over a long, 
‘ow meadow, which completed the 
'orming’s sport. The afternoon driving 
as sO arranged as to reverse the 
1orning’s proceedings, and to cover the 
ime ground, with the coveys partly 
token by the earlier hours’ disturbance, 
n Lord Leicester’s principle that 
wenty broken birds are worth a 
undred not broken. One drive was 
imply across the big root field near 
he lane, into which various scattered 
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This was the scene of the day’s driving here illustrated. 
N ne of the beats is easy to manage, as the ground does not 
lie square. Nearly every drive has to be half-mooned or screwed 
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FIRING FROM THE LEFT SHOULDER. 


lots had dropped back. 
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The afternoon’s sport was favoured 
by a better light and by less wind, giving easier shooting with 
the gun, and, it may be added, with the camera. 


The guns 
were Lord Craven, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Wilton, the 
Hon. Osbert Craven, Major 
the Hon. E. St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Bradley Martin, and Mr. L. V. 


Harcourt. The next scene 
shows Lord Craven at one of 
the best drives. The lady 


sitting just behind the Earl, 
and putting her hands to her 
ears, is the Countess of Craven. 
We doubt if a more 
characteristic scene from a 
modern partridge drive has 
ever been shown than this. 
Everyone is so absorbed in 
the business—the Earl, the 
Countess, the loader, the dog, 
and last, but not least, the 
partridges. The next shows 
Lord Craven at the same stand 
with the guns busy all down the 
line. Another shows a single 
bird at the same stand killed 
dead by Lord Craven. — Still 


another shows a move to the 


next drive, the head-keeper riding on. His men are divided into 
two sets, and he has often tol urry. In the picture of Mr. Bradley 
Martin in the lane he is firing from the left shoulder. The dog 
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here is rather an interesting member and helper in the day’s 
sport. He is acollie belonging to Mr. Bradley Martin, a very 
good retriever, and thoroughly broken to his business. There 
is a gcod deal of difference in the surroundings of shooting 
even when driving partridges in the late autumn. Such matters 


are always noticed by sportsmen, though they only make part of 
A very characteristic 


the setting in which they are engaged. 
picture is that of 
Lord Craven wait- 
ing, sitting on his 
shooting-stick, in 
a field just 
ploughed up for 
the first time, with 
a hedge of white- 
thorn quickset in 
front. Standing - 
well back, high 
shots are often had 
even on the flat 
ground. In_ the 
front is Lord 
Wilton. The total 
bag for the four 
days’ shooting, of 
which this was the 
second, was goo 
birds. For the 
same ground on 
the previuws year, 
as good a season 
as this was a bad 
one, the bag was 
Sor birds. Thus 
steady progress 
has marked the 
shooting even on 
these results. But it must be remembered that this year 
another six days’ driving will be had over the same ground 
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later. The cards of the two shoots, of 1901 and 1902, are as 
follows: 
CoomBE ABBEY, 
OCTOBER, 1901. OCTOBER, 1902. 
Number of guns, 7. Number of guns, 7. 
Names of Beats. Partridges. Names of Beats. Partridges. 
Oct. 22. Binley... sow RED Oct. 21. Binley... oo ae 
», 23. Coombe Fields ... 250 », 22. Coombe Fields ... 269 
» 24. Lodge Farm... 169 », 23. Lodge Farm cyt 
» 25. Wyken ... ... 166 », 24. Wyken 267 
Total e. BOI Total .-» g0O 


SHOOTING NOTES 
INCREASE OF HARES. 
ARES are getting their numbers up again. Of that there seems 
very little doubt. Of course, they are not nearly so numerous 


as in the old days that we caled good (it really is doubtful 
whether a great number of hares are wanted; as a rule, the 
hare is a poor animal to shoot), but they are much more plentiful than 
they were some ten years ago, at which date some wag suggested that a 
few of the species should be stuffed for the Natural History Museum, so that we 
might have at least a stuffed specimen or two of a creature certain to become 
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ROUGH PLAN OF MORNING’S DRIVING, COOMBE ABBEY, COOMBE FIELDS BEAT. 
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extinct. Considering the smallness of the hare’s familv, and the general character 
of its domestic arrangements, it really is wonderful that it should increase as 
fast as it does when a fair chance is given it. Suggestions have been made, and 
the idea seriously entertained in some places that seemed suited to them, to 
introduce blue hares to supplement the number of the trown. But the blue 
hare is a poor creature. Compared with the brown hare, he certainly has not 
the value of the French partridge as compared with the English. Far better 
let him stay on his native hills, and encourage and protect the lrown hare; if 
more are wanted, hel» 
ing the stock by a 
change of blood is 
easily minaged by tie 
occasional importation 
of hares brought from 
a distance, 
A PLEA FOR FRENC i 
MEN. 

Some people «re 
beginning to show a 
great deal of concen, 
more, perhaps, tian 
the occasion warra: \s, 
about the increase of 
the red-legged part. 
ridge and its exten ed 
spread to the west. 
ward in England, 
About the fact there 
is no question what- 
ever. The red-leg. or 
Frenchman, is foi nd 
in places towards ‘he 
West Country wi ere 
he was quite unknown 
ten vears or sO a 0, 
and in places wher: he 
was known so_ long 
ago as that, he now is 
figuring in the bag mach 
more largely than he 
used todo. His increase 
is not only absolute, 
Lut also it is an increase relatively to the numbers of the native little brown 
bird. Bur, after all, does it very much matter? We have vet to learn that the 
Frenchman does any serious harm to the English partridge. The two seem to live 
in greater harmony than might appear at all proper to the Anglophobists of France. 
It is quite true, even if the statement may encourage and accentuate that Ang'o- 
phobia, that the French bird is comparatively worthless; his flesh is insipid and 
stringy. There has been an idea, often reiterated in print, that the Frenchmen are 
valuable for leading a drive. We have even heard this doctrine stated in 
tle extreme form that ‘ partridges will not drive without a Frenchman to lead 
them”; but probably very few who have had much partridge-driving experience 
will endorse that view. It is a pupular fallacy, very analogous to that which 
maintains that the fly-fisher’s line st ould go out straight behind him before it can 
be properly propelled forwards. English partridges will drive quite well without 
a Frenchman to lead them, and the very notion of the Frenchman, with his far 
slower flight, leading the pack or covey is rather like the notion of a cavalry 
charge led by a cart-horse. But, for all that, the French birds are better than 
no birds, and in very few counties can it be said that the partridge stock is as 
great as the land is able to carry. This ratio, very hard to estimate, practically 
is determined by the food supply, and until it is fairly ascertaiied that the 
Frenchmen are causing a decrease of the Enclish birds ty eating up focd, so 
that the latter find it deficient, we hardly can say that we are reaching a point 
at which the French partridge becomes the unmitigated nuisance that some 
alarmists appear to think him. 


BRICK KILN\ 
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GROUND GAME IN COVERT SuHoots. 

Early covert shooting has been general this season, a concession greatly 
appreciated by Masters of Hounds who want to move foxes out of the 
big woods. The leaf has hung on steadily, in the absence of rain 
and frost, and natura'ly the ground game has not ccme to the gun as the 
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pheasants have. Rabbits were often almost impossible to get forward, and as 
this was expected, not mucin had been done by way of ‘‘laying them out.” On 
the whole, though it is very desirable to have some ground game in a day’s 
covert shooting by way of variety, we hear from many quariers a wish that the 
birds and rabbits could be shot in separate coverts. Wherever there is low 
cover, like a furze brake or young rough stuff suitable for rabbits, any number 
of these might be preserved, and shooting that particular beat might be made a 
special part of the day. There would then be none of the recurring danger 
which ground game always does cause when beaters are in high cover and 
many of the guns are necessirily unseen by the next-door neighbour but one. 


[Ad enguiries under this heading to bz addressed to the Shooting Editor.) 




















Y NDOUBTEDLY tthe book of the week is The 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger (Unwin), but that it will 
prove a great disappointment is already plain. It is 
a mere piece of book-making, a mere commercial 
venture, and apparently very great difficulty has 

en found in bombasting it out so as to fill two volumes. Of 

10 pages in the second volume all but 132 pages are taken 

) with a voluminous appendix, and an index carefully spread 

ut so as to cover as much space as possible. The appendix 

msists of reports of speeches, telegrams, and despatches, of 
which Mr. Kruger evidently exaggerates the importance. Many 
pages are further attenuated by the addition of long editorial 
notes, of which only a very few are of interest. When we come 
to test the volumes, we find nothing so conspicuous as the 
omissions from them. The history of the war, for instance, is 
compressed into a fraction of the concluding chapter (the twelfth), 
most of which is occupied with a résumé of the negotiations that 
led up to the war. But these despatches are to be found in 

Parliamentary papers uncoloured by the prejudices of any 

individual, and one fails to understand why they should be hashed 

up for consumption in these memoirs. Almost the only glimpse 
of the actual war given by Mr. Kruger is contained in the 
following extract : 

‘‘ Heavy fighting took place on my arrival (at Poplar Grove), for the 
English general in command knew of my presence, and I had only just time to 
retire; I had hardly crossed the Modder River when French arrived with his 
cavalry. Here, however, De La Rey, who had just arrived with his staff, flung 
himself against him and held him in check unul the laager and the guns were 
safe. As I resumed my homeward course, the shells were flying all around me, 
and one feil just behind the cart where I was seated.” 


But ex-President Kruger takes care not to throw much light 
on the inner history of the war. Nor does he give any frank or 
full account of its origin. He affects to find the beginning in the 
Jameson Raid, but in his account of it there is an omission of any 
reference to the Kaiser’s well-known telegram. The Emperor’s 
name is only once mentioned, and to quote from the index, 
it is, ‘German Emperor unable to receive President Kruger 
owing to a hunting engagement.” We search the volume in vain 
for enlightenment as to the hopes and fears excited in South 
Africa by the German Emperor and his people. Yet the 
ex-President scarcely atternpts to conceal his bitter disappoint- 
ment at the non-intervention of European States. On all 
important matters, in fact, it is but a mild way of stating the 
facts to say that Mr. Kruger is disingenuous. One of the extra- 
ordinary omissions from the book is the name of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Kruger treats the rebellion of 1881—the War of Indepen- 
dence he calls it—at great length, but ignores the fact, if fact it be, 
that England had a policy after the battle of Majuba. As to the 
late Liberal Leader’s ‘‘ magnanimity,’’ no idea of it appears to 
have crossed his mind. But the most obvious explanation is that 
Oom Paul is too illiterate to philosophise upon statecraft or 
character. He praises his friends and disparages his foes—that 
is his simple rule. Of his successful rival, Cecil Rhodes, he has 
nothing to say that is not evil and bitter: 

“*Cecil Rhodes is the man who Lore by far the most prominent part in the 
disaster that struck the country. In spite of the high eulogium passed upon him 
by his friends, he was one of the most unscrupulous characters that ‘ever existed. 
The Jesuitical maxim that ‘the end justifies the means’ formed his only political 
creed,” 


This is bad enough, but worse was to follow: 


“He procured it (the Charter) without much difficulty, for he’ found 
bribery a useful ally wi en fine speeches were insufficient tor his purpose, and he 
was not the man to spare money if some object was to be attained. » It is certain 
that a number of influential persons in England received shares in his Chartered 
Company. He even tried to win over the Irish Party in Parliament, which was 
not at all in harmony with his plans, by a present of £10,000. Who knows 
how many more large sums he spent with the same object? This will never be 
revealed. Rhodes was capital incarnate. No matter how base, no matter how 
contemptible, all and every means were welcome if they led to the attainment of 
his object.” 
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The embittered old man certainly wastes no charity upon 
the character of his great rival, even though that rival be with 
those of whom we are commanded to sav nothing unless it 
be good. But he is no whit more pleasant about the living. 
Lord Milner seems especially to have earned his hatred. Al! 
that he had learned in Egypt was “to look upon the fellahs as 
creatures of an inferior species.” Again: 

‘* This tool of Mr. Chamberlain’s has fulfille) his mis-ion faithfully, ani 
to-day enjoys the satisfaction of having turned South Africa into a wilderness 
and robbed thousands of innocent people of their lives. Lord Milner is the 
typical Jingo, autocratic beyond endurance, and filled with cont: mpt for all that 
is not English.” 

Smaller fleas, says the adage, have lesser fleas, and what 
Lord Milner was to Chamberlain, that in Kruger’s estimation 
Chamberlain was to Rhodes—the master spirit of the conspiracy : 

**Tt was impossible to avoid drawing the conc'usion that Mr. Chamberlain 
was Rhodes’ accomplice, and that he now publicly defended Khodes because 
he feared lest the latter should make statements which would be anything but 
pleasant hearing for the Colonial Secretary.” 

The only reference to the character of Lord Roberts, again, 
is a disparaging one. Ex-President Kruger in these volumes 
discovers himself in the light of a narrow, bigoted, boorish 
person, whose ignorance of foreign affairs is nothing short of 
colossal. A tradition used to exist to the effect that he was 
extremely well informed in regard to the rivalry and movements of 
English parties, and possessed sound knowledge of ‘* Welt- Politik,” 
but the publication of this book will dissipate the idea. If he 
actually did compose it—and the strongest evidence in favour of 
that is its dulness and permeation by the spirit of an aged and 
disappointed man—then it is plain that his interests are not 
sufficiently wide nor his knowledge deep enough to have enabled 
him to gauge the chances of intervention, though on them he 
based his hopes when beginning the war. In his prime he was 
noted for the rude vigour of the phrases he could use, but of this 
faculty the two volumes show scarcely a trace. They are in 
some measure in the way of being an apology, but the most 
casual reader will reccgnise how inadequate they are in this 
respect. For example, a most lame and impotent explanation 
is given of his flying from Pretoria, carrying away with him 
his money-bags, but leaving to the mercy of the English 
the wife, grey-haired, old, and weak. Also these memoirs 
will be searched in vain for any indication of the manner in 
which these money-bags were come by. He calls himself at the 
beginning a simple farmer’s lad, ‘looking after the herds and 
lending a hand in the fields.””. Memoirs so personal as these are 
ought, one would think, to have explained how a patriot, born in 
poverty, came to be very wealthy in old age. A most legitimate 
question to ask anyone who poses, as Mr. Kruger has done, as 
the self-sacrificing friend of his country, is ‘*Are your hands 
clean? Have you lived an upright, fair, and honourable life ?”’ 
But as we have already hinted, the memoirs are remarkable 
for the discreet silence maintained upon the most interesting 
topics. He has certainly not aimed at the virtue of completeness. 

One of the most interesting cha ters is the opening one, 
which gives us a number of charming pictures of oer life on 
trek. Here, for instance, is a delightful passage about the 
education of the children: 

“ Every Boer taught his children to read and write, and above all instructed 
them in God’s word. At Ginner and supper, as the children sat round the table, 
they had to read part of the sacred Scripiures, and to repeat from memory 
or write down now this and now that text; and this was done day by dav, 
unless unusual circumstances made it impossible. This is how my father taught 
me the Bible and instructed me in its teachings during the even ngs.” 

Here is an interesting passage illustrative of Boer superstition: 

‘¢ The wound healed very slowly. The women sprinkled finely-powdered 
sugar on it, and from time to time I had to remove the dead flesh with a pocket- 
knife; but gangrene set in after all. Different remedies were employed, but all 
seemed useless, for the black marks rose as far as the shoulder. Then they 
killed a goat, took out the stomach, and cut it open. I put my hand into it 
while it was still warm. This Boer remedy succeeded, for when it came to the 
turn of the second goat my hand was already easier and the danger much less.” 

These passages, however, only show what an abundance of 
material Mr. Kruger had at his disposal had he only possessed 
the literary skill to make use of it. By far the greater part of the 
volumes is devoted to obscure points in South African policy, and 
never do we feel sure that the narrator writes in candour 
and good faith. He paints invariably with the colours of a 
partisan. Pe Auch 





IT is perhips weak, but it is certainly true; to confess that the perusal of 
Racquets, Tennis, and Squash, the new volume by Mr. Eustace Miles in the 
Isthmian. Library (Ward, Lock), is a trial to the temper, al hough the bovk is a 
good.one.. Mr. Miles is a Master of Arts and an, ex-scholar of King’s, 
Cambridge; he.:is also ‘‘ amateur racquet champion of the world at Singles and 
of Engiand at. Doubles ””—in which one imagines he must have had a partner 
—‘‘amateur tennis champion of the world, holder of the gold prize, amateur 
squash ten:.is champion-of. America (1900).” In other words, he is a very high 
authority on the subject, and his t ook, with its numerous diagrams and illustrations 
of grips, and its representations of apparatus for practising various strokes, is 
excellent. The experience of a man who, at the age of thirty-three, began 
completely to remodel his style, which was very bad, and has become what 
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Mr. Miles is, cannot fail to be valuable. But surely it is a pity that, into h's 
hints on taining, Mr. Miles should have thrust his peculiar views on the subject of 
food. lt is right and proper to inculcate the art of breathing’ correctly, the long 
inward breath throu_h the nose, the raising of the shoulders and chest, the gradual 
emission of the breath while the arms are relaxed, for this art and the exercises 
which conduce to it are too little understood in England. It is even right to tell 
‘he learner that he must masticate his food properly, but the foods which Mr. 
Miles suggests are rather appalling. ‘ Plasmon,” which is not to be found in the 
Century Dictionary, and cooked nuts enter into them. ‘*Our aim should be to 
ea? enviugh but not too much of the right kinds of food.” The italics are those 
of Mr. Miles. ‘* Viewed in the light of this ideal our methods of feeding in 
I-england are extraordinarily unscientific; while Sc/evce has calculated by 
elaborate experiments that an average person, eating at an average pace, needs 
about 4oz. or 4$0z. of * Proteid’ a day, the family or club meal-providier_bliss- 
fully ignores the theory, and provides sometimes as many as 8oz., and some- 
times as few as 20z.” Then, according to some American authorities, breakfast 
ought to go by the board; but failing this counsel of perfection, one may take 
l’.asmon Cocoa, or weak China tea, or weak coffee, or hot water, either with 

llovis toast and butter, or with fruit; but if the fluid can be dispensed with, so 
much the better. Our comment on this is that eating, in moderation, is quite a 
harmless pleasure, and that many a sound athlete has succeeded admirably 

without curbing his natural appetites. Neither tennis nor any other game is 
worth a diet which would be found meagre and unaliuring even by a medizval 
saint. This, however, is the only compliint to be made of the book, and some 
words of special praise must be found for the admirable chapters upon tactics, 
which make it quite clear that these ball games involve generalship as well as 
skill, and for the historical and personal part of the book. 

Social Germany in Luther's Zime, by Herbert A. L. Fisher (Constable), 
is a book which may be set down as curious, interesting, and important, for 
certainly nothing that has come into my hands has given so clear an idea of the 
daily lite of Germans in those long-past days as this rude and simple autobiography. 
As the author says, ‘*there is no delicacy, no charm, no elevation of tone in 
these memoirs. . . . Nobody very readily sympathises with bitter or with 
prosperous men, and when this old gentleman took up his pen to write he had 
!ecome both prosperous and bitter. He had always been a hard hitter, and at 
the age of seventy-five set himself down to compose a fighting Apologia. If the 
ethics are those of Mr. Tulliver, senior, we must not be surprised. Is not the 
blood feud one of the oldest of Teutonic institutions? . . . He was just 
the kind of man who always rows his full weight, and more than his weight, in 
a boat, but save for his vigorous hates he was a prosaic fellow given to self- 
gratulation, who never knew romance, and married his kousemaid at the age of 
seventy-eight.” From the modern point of view of history the merit of the book 
consists in its remarkably scanty references to the great public events of the time 
and in the plain sketch which it gives of the lives of the people. In many ways 
it reminds one of Pepys, although it is Pepys without the charm and without the 
frankness. It is ciear, too, that life in Germany in the middle of the sixteenth 
century was rough and hard, witness the following incident: ‘* The following 
happened in June, 1532. A young fellow, good-looking, and with most fascinating 
manners, but by no means well enough in worldly goods, courted a more or less 
well-preserved widow, notwithstandins her nine children of her first husband, 
which subsequently she increased by anothernine of her second. Tempted by the 
amiability, the appearance, and the demeanour of the youngster, the dame consented 
to be his wife. The happy day was already fixed, the viands ordered, and the 
preparations completed, but the bridegroom was at a loss how to pay for his wedding 
clothes, the customary presents, and other things. Ilence, one fine evening he 
le‘t the city, and in the early morn reached the village of Putten, whe:e, 
espying a ladder on a peasant’s cart, he puts it against the wall of the church, 
breaks one of its windows, gets inside, forces the reliquary, possessing himself 
of the chalices, other holy vessels, all the gold and silver work, not forgetting 
the wooden box containing the money. After which, taking the way whence 
he had come, he flung away the box and entered the city laden with the spoil. 
A local cowherd, driving his cattle to the field, happened to pick up the 
box. At the self-same moment the sight “of the ladder and of the broken 
window sets the whole of the place—rector, lLeadle, clerk, and peasantry—mad 
with excitement. The whole village is up in arms; the neighbouring roads are 
scoured in search of the perpetrator of the sacrilege. At twelve o’clock the 
cowherd comes back with the box. He is arrested ; the patrons of the church, 
who reside in the city, have him put to the torture. He confesses to the theft, 
There was, nevertieless, the absolute impossibility for him to have got rid of 
the stolen objects, inasmuch as he had been guarding his cattle during the five 
or six hours that had gone by between the robbery and his arrest ; ‘the slightest 
enquiry would have conclusively proved his innocence. In spite of this, the 
confession drazged from the poor wretch by unbearable pain, appears most 
conclusive. Condemned there and then, he is there and then put on the wheel. 
The real culprit watched the execution with the utmost composure. The 
proceeds of the first crime were, however, by no means sufficient to defray 
the cost of the wedding, and the bridegroom forced another church. Ile 
took a reliquary and a holy vessel, reduced them to fragments, and tried to sell 
them to some goldsmiths at Greifswald. This time he was unable to lead the 
pursuers off the scent. Having been arrested in the house of my wife’s parents, 
he was racked alive, and his body left to the carrion birds.” 

Fixst IMPRESSIONS. 

Zhe Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants, by Thomas Webber 
(Arnold). Mr. Webber has been Forest Surveyor of the North-West Provinces 
and Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces and Ghorakpur, 
ani his book, written with knowledge and authority, is that of a true sportsman 
and oliserver of nature. He concerns himself with forestry, naturally, but the 
volume is full of moving and exciting incidents by flood and field. 

Micky Mooney, M.?., by Helen Savile, with illustrations by Nancy Buxton 
(Arrowsmith). A clever and remarkably funny sketch of Irish life, very well 
set off by the humorous pictures. 

The Course of Justice, by Victor L. Whitechurch (Isbister) | Old-fashioned 
rustic tragedy, quite readable. The elements are a proud squire, impoverished, 
with an unsteady son and daughter; a hard-working and close-fisted farmer, 
with a grudge to pay off against the squire, whom he gets into his hands, and a 
son who has imbibed Socialistic tendencies at the University; many love 
matches, all disapproved by parents; but things come more or less right in the 
end. ‘Of course,” said Muriel, ‘‘ Granpa’s the good fairy of the party, dearie.” 
And * Granpa” smiled gently as he patted the child’s head. ‘*Granpa might 
have been a wicked giant instead,” he said. ‘‘ But 00 iddn’t, id 00?” ‘*I hope 
not, dearie—thank God !” : 

dhe A. B.C. of Solo WW hist, by Edwin Oliver (St. Bride’s Press). Probably 
solo whist is as dead socially as ‘‘spoiled fives,” one might almost say as whist 
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itself. Bridge has killed it; but Bridge, with its considerable tendency to heavy 
gambling, may fade in popularity, and solo whist is a distinctly good game. [¢ 
is here described, simply and lucidly, from the beginning. 

The Reminiscences of a Professional Billiard ¢ layer, by Wiiliam Mitchell, 
Edited by F. M. Hotine (Treherne) ‘*The genial Sheffielder is without an 
enemy, unless, indeed, he be truthfully accused of being a bitter foe to his own 
good-natured, thoughtless self.” So Mr. Hotine; and if this be correct, and ti e 
stories told in the book be true, either the world is more Christian than is 
commonly believed, or some of the early opponents of Mr. Mitchell must be 
dead. ‘*I found the hoss and Drayton in a very bad humour, and they started 
kicking up a row because I had not won. I pointed out that it was entire!y 
their fault, as I could have won easily enough if they had not told me to wait «np 
my opponent.” In this case, at any rate, the biter was bitten. 

Cassell’s Magazine, December, 1901, to Mav, 1902. This bound volume s 
acknowledged with thanks. The variety and interest of letterpress and ill 
trations are more than considerable. 








A FLOWER GARDEN UNDER GLASS—ForCING SHRUBS. 


N continuation of our no:es on these we come to Arica carnea, which is 
very pretty in a cool house in midwinter, all that is needed being to | ‘t 
the clumps from the open ground, pot, and keep them watere 
while the large-growing Portuguese Heath, E. codonoies, which flowers 
naturally in February in the open ground when the weather is not tv 
severe, well repays glass protection at that season. 

Lucryphia pinnatifida, a South American shrub with flowers of the pur: st 
white, vies with the choicest occupants of the greenhouse, in which structure it 
blooms about the end of June. 

forsythia.——The three Forsythias in general cultivation flower in the op:n 
ground by the month of March, so it is evident that if taken into the greenhouse 
their golden blossoms will expand even earlier. Of the three, the most effective 
for this purpose is F. suspensa, which is naturally a climber, or at all events of 
loose rambling growth. When needed for pot culture, a good plan is to tie the 
principal shoots to a stout stake and allow the smaller branches to grow at will, 
the result being a graceful fountain-like bush. After flowering in the green- 
house, all these shoots should be cut back hard, leaving only one or two eyes at 
the base, which will break and produce the flowering shoots for another year. 
Under this treatment the same plants may be kept year after year, provided 
they are carefully attended to, and given occasional doses of liquid manure 
during summer. 

Hy di angea.—The several varieties of the common Hydrangea (H. Hortensia) 
are all valuable for the greenhouse, particularly cyanoclada, Mariesii, ro-ea, 
stellata flore-pleno, and Thomas Hogg. To obtain small flowering plants the 
cuttings are struck in the spring or early summer, grown on freely for a time, 
and well ripened by full exposure to air and sunshine before autumn sets in 
Plants grown in this way readily respond to a little heat in the spring. Larger 
specimens, too, may be brought on in the same way. The Japanese H. paniculata 
grandiflora needs quite different treatment, the plants being generaliy grown 
in the open ground, whence they are in the autumn lifted and potted. Before 
potting, the long wand-like shoots should be pruned tack hard, leaving only 
about two eyes at the base. By so doing the plants are kept dwarfer and the 
flower-heads are larger than if the plants} were allowei to go unpruned, For 
a plant in a 6in. pot three of its large pyramidal-shaped heads of blossom are 
sufficient. By some this Hydrangea is grown asa standard, and very effective 
it is when in good condition. 

Itea virginica. —A neat-growing bush at out 3ft. high with white flowers 
borne freely in dense spikes, a good deal alter the mapner of one of the shrubby 
Veronicas. The plant needs a sunny spot in a cool moist soil, and, given that, 
it will flower freely if carefully lifted in the autumn and potted. It must not 
suffer from want of water afterwards. No pruning is necessary. 

Kalmia.—All the Kalmias are well adapted for this treatment, the roots 
being dense and wig-like, after the minner of a Rhododendron, so that well- 
budded plants can be lifted in the autumn and potted without any risk. They 
must be brought on gradually in a cool house, and never suffer from want o! 
water. The earliest to bloom is K. glauca, foilowed by K. angustifolia, while 
later on we have the largest and best-known species—K. latifolia, the 
Mountain Laurel of the United States. Its pretty pink tlossoms are always 
admired. 

Kerria jafonica.—The single form of this is a twiggy bush; its. bright 
yellow blossoms, like little single Roses, expand quickly under the influence o 
the spring sunshine. The ordinary form—that is to say, with golden rosette-lik: 
flowers—is equally hap>y under similar conditions, and, from its distinct hue 
forms a pretty feature among forced shrubs. They can either be potted in th: 
autumn or grown permanently in pots. A ter the flowering season is over th 
doutle form can be spurred back hard. ; 

Laburnum.—The Laburnum has long been used for this purpose, and ver 
effective it is when well flowered, but this does not always happen. It flower 
best, as a rule, if kept in large pots in the shape of a standard and prune 
back moderately after fowering. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle).—As Lonicera fragrantissima flowers naturally ou 
of doors soon after Christmas should the weather be mild, it is evident that n 
forcing is needed to obtain it at that season, and in a cool greenhouse the littl 
white flowers are deliciously fragrant. As spring advances, the Early Dutc! 
may be flowered under glass, while the scarlet Honeysuckle (L. semperviren 
minor) is a delightful greenhouse plant ; it should be more used for raiters anc 
similar purposes. 

Alagnolia.—The Magnolias are among the showiest of our early-flowerin: 
trees and shrubs, whether in the open or under glass _If allowed to develo; 
gradually in a greenhouse temperature they form delightful objects. As a 
rule, they transplant badly, and on that account are (at least the choicer 
kinds) usually kept in pots for the convenience of removal. From this it will 
be understuod that, as a rule, it will be more satisfactory to keep them 
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pei manently in pots than to liftin autumn. M. purpurea is the best of them to 
conform to this last mode of treatment. When grown in pots for the green- 
house, if they get too large for that structure they may be planted permanently 
out of doors, and their p'ace taken by smaller plants. Of those particularly 
valuable for this treatment are the little Magnolia stellata, a charming plant and 
a universal favourite; M. Lennei, whose massive chalice-like blooms, rosy 
p ple on the exterior, are always admired; M. conspicua, M. soulangeana, 
and M. purpurea among the early kinds, and of those that flower later the 
Japanese M. parviflora and M. Watsoni do well in pots. 

; Olearia.—The best-known member of this genus (the Daisy Trees of New 
Zealand) is O. Haastii, wnich is quite hardy in most parts of the country and 
fluvers freeiy in August. Two at least of the species bloom naturally much 
eclier, viz, O. Gunnii and O. stellulata, and very pretty they are when 
c ered with their Daisy-like blossoms. To be seen at their best they must 
be grown altogether in pots and given the protection of a cool house in 
w. iter. 

eonia.—Tree Ponies, though hardy in many districts, ae often injured 
Ly late spring frosts, hence they are frequently flowered under glass. In this 
w y they make a gorgeous display in the greenhouse, which structure is 
s. iciently warm for them in all stages, as if forcing is attempted they are quickly 
s, vilt. They need to be potted in good loamy soil, and are most satisfactory 
w en grown altogether in pots, as many of the long fleshy roots will be injured 
in digging up established plants. Tne Japanese graft all theirs on to a strong- 
wing stock, the suckers from which require constant attention, otherwise 
;m their vigorous nature they will soon deprive the scion of a good deal of 
n irishment. 

Vernettya mucronata. —T hough grown principally for its ornamental berries, 
n it little bushes form very pleasing o'jects in the greenhouse when thickly 
ided with little white Lily of the Valley-like flowers, which are particularly 
ceable against the dark green of the foliage. The treatment recommended 
Kalmias will suit the Pernettyas well. 

Lhiladelphus.—The Mock Orange, in its several forms, may be lifted in 
th autumn and flowered weil the following spring, not early, as the forcing 
m st be very gentle. Even then the perfume of P. coronarius is too powerful 
to be pleasant in a confined place. This objection cannot, however, be urged 
avainst M. Lemoine’s hyb:ids.s These newer hybrids— Avalanche, Boule 
d’ Argent, Gerbe de Neige, Manteau d’Hermine, Mont Blanc, and Lemoinei— 
ar’ all worth a place, either in the open ground or for flowering in pots. 

Prunus (Piums, Cherries, Almonds, and Peaches).—In this group the 
Cherries. Almonds, and Peaches are only sections of the genus Prunus, but as 
they are better known under their respective heads we will refer to them here in 
that way. The Cherries (Cerasus) have received several additions of late years 
from Japan, the best of them being varieties of Prunus (Cerasus) pseudo-Cerasus. 
These, which include the varieties Sieboldii, Watererii, and J. H. Veitch, all 
fl,wer freely when small, an important consideration in plants needed to bloom 
under glass. Where larger plants are required, the double form of the wild 
Cherry (P. Avium) is very effective. The 
Almonds (Amygdalus) flower naturally early, and 
under glass, of course, earlier still. The variety 
purpurea is one of the best, while a distinct 
species, A. davidiana, and its variety alba 
readily lend themselves to this treatment. The 
Peaches (Persica) form as a class a delightful 
group, all available for flowering under glass ; 
indeed, they readily respond to gentle forcing, 
hence can be had in flower by March. There 
are several varieties with white, pink, and 
crimson blossoms, double as well as _ single. 
The finest form that has come under our 
notice is magnifica, a Japanese variety with 
semi-double flowers of a brilliant carmine- 
crimson colour. <A few years ago it received 
a first-class certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Of the Plums proper, special 
mention must be made of the dark-leaved variety 
of the Cherry Plum, known as Pissardi, of the 
pretty little Prunus sinensis albo-plena, and 
roseo-plena, whose slender shoots are wreathed 
for the greater part of their length with double 
rosette-like blossoms, and the charming pink 
semi-double P, triloba. All these forms of 
Prunus will, if they have been regularly trans- 
planted, lift well in the autumn, and flower 
without a check. They are also perfectly 
satisfactory if kept altogether in pots, provided 
they are spurred back after flowering and 
encourazed to make good, free, well-ripened 
growth during the summer months, when they 
snould be plunged out of doors in a sunny 
spot. 

Pyrus.—The spreading Pyrus Malus flori- 
bunda succeeds perfectly under this treatment, 
and forms a distinct feature, besides which 
Pyrus or Cydonia japonica, that flowers 
outside quite early in the year, appreciates 
the protection of a greenhouse. A distinct 
form is Maulei, of dense compact growth, while 
the salmon red flowers are borne in great profusion. The cultural requirements 
of the Pyrus are much the same as the Prunus before mentioned. 

Rhododendron.—As a class they are the most beautiful of all shrubs, and 
largely used for flowering in pots or tubs. Rhododendrons form a dense mass 
of fibres, hence the plants can be lifted with scircely any check, the ball of 
earth coming up quite entire. Owing to this they may, if ordinary care is 
used, be transferred to new quarters without losing a leaf, not only when potted, but 
also if planted out in the open ground. Hard forcing must be avoided, but 
the Rhododendrons may be brought on gradually in a gentle heat. Under 
this treatment they must be well supplied with water, while liberal syringing 
is also beneficial. The wide range of colour (from white to deep crimson) in 
the Rhododendrons is a great point in their favour, while regarded {rom a 
foliage point of view alone they are very handsome. 

Rhodotypus kerrioides.—A Japanese shrub resembling a Kerria, except that 
the flowers are white; it will succeed wth the treatment recommended for the 
just-named plant It is o‘ten spoken of as the White Kerria, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOOD FOR TROUT. 
(To rHe Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

$1r,—Can you or any of your readers tell me what food trout will take during 
winter or spring? We have two kinds in a pond fed by springs, and they starve 
every year. Though some are five years old, they are all head, and do not 
apparently weigh 1lb. We have tried doz biscuit and bread with no good result. 
A cuckoo-flower is growing on a bit of rockwork, over which the water from one 
spring flows intothe pond. Last year it began blossoming in October, and ceased 
just as the ordinary species were coming out. It is doing the same this year, and 
now has three fine spikes of bloom on it.—ONE OF YOUR MANY READERS. 

[Tne best food for your trout under the circumstances is fisn-meal daily, 
varied with occasional feasts of bullocks’ lungs, the latter cut small. Very likely 
they will not be disposed to feed much just now, but will recover appetite witn 
the spring. At th: same time, it is doubtful whether such ill-conditioned old 
fish as five year olds will ever put on condition properly. Obviously your pond 
must b: wanting in the natural food of trout, such as shrimps and molluscs, 
etc. It might be worth your while to purchase a jar or two of these from the 
nearest piscicultural establishment—thev travel quite well by rail—and at the 
same time you should seni to the minager of the piscicu'tural establishment 
samples of the aquatic weed in your pond and the strean that feeds it, and ask 
him to send you some roots of those kinds in which vour own water is deficient. 
The weeds are better planted in the stream than in the pond itself, and the 
larvce, molluscs, and so on had better be turned into the stream, and thence 
allowed to work their own way down to the pond. In this manner you may 
hope in a year or two to make the water capable of supporting any reasonable 
num er of fish without hand feeding and of bringing tnem to fair condition, 
although condition and size always are to be improved by hand feedinz.—Eb. ] 








THE STUPID BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 

[To THE Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.”] 
S1r,—If an association such as Mr. W. Chance proposes is formed, I would 
join it, and no doubt others would be found willing to do the same. There are 
some fortunate individuals, myself among the number, who live in districts 
where the Rural District Councils, having well considered the matter, have 
refrained from adopting bye-laws. I should be sorry to see compulsion applied 
to these bodies. It would, however, be a consummition much to be wished if 
the Local Government Board would withdraw their sanction to the original 
code, and compel those bodies who have elected to enforce bye-laws to adopt 
those more in accordance with modern ideas. If an association is formed, 
or a deputation to the President of the Local Government Board takes 
place, the greater amount of professional opinion that can be brought to 
bear the better.—PERCY WyYNDHAM, Clouds, 
Salisbury. 


VILLAGE TYPES 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Here is a village type which I venture to 
think a credit to the land which produced it. It is 
a very exact portrait of a Sussex labourer, who 
(although over eighty) has toiled unceasingly from 
childhood, without once incurring the risks 
involved in medical attendance. He was employed 
when a lad as a carrier’s assistant, and in that 
capacity was soaked to the skin with monotonous 
frequency. On these occasions he had no chance 
of changin: his clothes, but laid down to rest in 
them in the only available bedroom—the stable 
for the carrier’s horses, Notwithstanding ali this, 
rheumatism and this sturdy old peasant are not 
even upon buwing terms, while his back remains 
as flat as the board beside him. _—_He states that 
he could digest the very substantial boots he 
exhibits, and is, as a matter of sequence, per- 
sistently optimistic. There is, moreover, an 
indefinable air of ‘‘ you be hangedness” about 
him pleasantly suggestive of that county which is 
supposed to have been the last converted to 
Christianity. — F. ; 

FLOWER GUILDS. 

(To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” | 
Sitr,—-The following suggestion may be the 
means of inducing readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
to do a work for the poor of our great cities 
through the poor in villages and hamlets. 
When I left Holkham, Norfolk, two and a-halt 
years ago, and came to this parish o! St 
Barnabas, South Kennington, with its population 
of 10,000, nearly all of whom are poor, and some 
very poor indeed, it occurred to me as I passed in 
and out of the houses of the people, which are 
chiefly characterised by grimy dulness, and often by desperate dirt and squalor, 
that a very elevating influence might be introduced if cottagers could be persuaded 
to band themselves together into ‘* Flower Guilds,” and send each week a con- 
tribution from their gardens to their poorer brethren in the towns. No sooner 
did this idea occur than I wrote off to country friends, and met with the most 
happy response. The plan now adopted is as follows: Let some lady in the 
village be found who would be willing to act as receiver of the flowers on a 
particular day in the week, and to pack them carefully and despatch forthwith 
to their destination. Then let the cottagers be invited, either through the 
medium of Church Notices or Parish Magazine, or personal influence, to send a 
child with a hardful of flowers to the lady in question on a certain day in each 
week, and by a certain hour, so that they may be forwarded in one parcel 
without delay to the poor folk in the town ;_ ard when this invitation is issued let 
the people clearly understand how greatly the poor in the town, and especialiy 
the sick and aged and troutJed, value a gilt of flowers, and how seldom they 
see them or possess them in their dingy surroundings. The advantages of the 






















plan are obvious. The cost of transit is insignificant, 
the self-sacrifice on the part of the donors is very 
slight, and yet there is a healthy spirit of self-sacrifice 
in the gift. The cood that is done to the recipients 
is absolutely incalculable, while no garden is any 
the worse, but in most cases all the better, for the 
plucking of a few flowers. If the plan could be 
largely adopted it would be the means of conferring 
an inestimable boon on numlerless poor people 
who live in squalor and wretchedness, and lie sick 
and die in indescribable surroundings, and all this 
would be done for the poor by the poor.—W. F. G. 
SANDWITH, St. Barnabas Vicarage, 31, Guildford 
Road, South Lambeth, S. W. 


FOUR-HORNED SHEEP. 

|To THE Epiror oF ‘CountRY LiFg.” | 
S1k,—Relerring to the article in your issue of 
November 8th entitled ‘‘Four-horned Sheep,” I 
happen to have such a ram here. I bought it in 
the Isle of Man, and it was there described as a 
Manx sheep. From what I have since learned I am 
disposed to regard these sheep as of Phcenician 
origin—from Cyprus in the Levant—and believe they 
were brought by those early explorers to the Farée 
Islands, Iceland, the Hebrides, etc. My sheep are 
brown woolled, a similar colour to sheep I have 
seen in the Shetland Islands, and from which the 
fine ‘*Momad” stawls are knitted. I should feel 
obliged if Mr Peel could give me any further 
information about these sheep. I may add that the 
ewe I have has only two horns, but they are 
exactly similar to the two (protecting the eyes) small 
ones of the ram. She is also brown and of very tidy 
shape and as active as a kid.—JAMES TALBOT 
PowWER, Member of Council, Agricultural Section, 
of the Royal Dublin Society. 


[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—In reference to your article and _photo- 
graphs of ‘* Four-horned Sheep,” I may say that 
I have a small flock of them, a few of which have the four horns. They 
run wild all the year in my purk, and are never interfered with by my 
shepherd during the lambing season, the result being a greater proportion of 
twins than is usual in an ordinary flock. Their wool is made into cloth, for 
which I have always a ready demand. —SussEx. 


CAT AND PUPPIES. 


[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” } 
Si1r,—I enclose a photograph in case you should think it of sufficient 
interest for reproduction in Country Lire. This spring the cat shown 
in the picture had kittens, and about the same time a pug of mine had a 
litter of five puppies. In about four days’ time the cat fursook her kittens and 



















took to the puppies instead. She would try to steal them away from the shed 
in which they were born and carry them up to the hayloft. When this was 
stopped she completely forsook the kittens, and taking up her abode in the shed 
with the pug, jointly reared the puppies with her, the best of feeling apparently 
pr:vailing between them. Probably the pug was grateful for the assistance, as 
she is quite young and very small, and the family of five would have been a 
great drag on her unnssisted. The photograph shows the cat suckling the 
puppies. —EMILy PAINE, Margaretting, Essex. 





WHAT IS UNWOMANLINESS? 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Your postscript with regard to the controversy (on the subject of harvesting 
or haymaking by women), states that haymaking is the hardest labour. I cannot 
fortear asking whether you have ever tried it yourself, for I am a woman not born 
to labour in the field, but delighting in that and gardening, not in the sense of play, 
but of real hard work. I work in the hayfield, apart from the men, and have 
watched with indignation the lazy way in which they moved their arms, and 
rested every few minutes on their forks or rakes to talk to each other or 
drink. I would rather have a few girls to make my hay than a dozen men. 
I have got through my raking and making into cocks in half the time the men 
have taken to do the work. It is not nearly such hard work as scrub: ing a 
floor, or rubbing up plate, or carrying cans of water about. The work unfit for 
women is lifting heavy weights—-I must own that this has tried my strength—but 
using the arms for such light work as tossing and raking hay is a most healthy 
exercise. I am sure medical men would say so too. It may be more ‘* womanly ” 
to think of nothing but dressing up and pleasure. We have far too much of that 
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kind of womanliness and frailty, unfortunately, and 
I am sorry that you should seem to discourage any 
kind of work for women that has the effect of taking 
them away from luxurious and degrading influences of 
the town. We all know that luxury is the cause oj 
the downfall of Empires, and this state of living is 
found generally in the towns. Of course there ar 
some natures that will always be coarse, whateve; 
refining surroundings they may be in; but educatio; 
and country life together ought to have the best effe 
on character.—AN ‘‘ UNWOMANLY” WoMAN. 
SUNDIAL AT CHARTRES. 

[To THE Epriror or ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of November 8th \ou reprod 
an interesting photograph of an American desivn 
for a sundial, which your correspondent sends as 
an example of what a modern designer cin do. As 
an argument that the old patterns are not exhaus! 
and that this American design is not entirely 
original, perhaps you may care to reproduce jie 
enclosed photozraph of a sundial which stands h sh 
up on a corner of Chartres Cathedral. I venture to 
think the similarity of design so striking that «ne 
may suspect the American artist of having gone 
Chartres for inspiration, —BERWICK. 


[=] 


DEER IN WEALD HALL PARK. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The photographs of deer in my park |} re 
were taken in my _ presence by Mrs. Dees 
Broughton, wife of my _ brother-in-law, Col: vel 
Broughton, but I do not know who wrote he 
letterpress. Having had_ twenty-five ye rs’ 
experience in Scotch forests and sheep grounds, 
I can speak with authority when I say that the 
writer is quite in error in saying that ‘none of 
the deer are especia'ly remarkable of their kind.” 
The red deer is a specimen not only tha’ a 
stalker would call shootable on the _ hill, It 
one that he would have to travel many 
miles in Scotland to find an equal to. The thickness of horn is quite 
exceptional, and the width of inside spread is 37in., which, on reference io 
Rowland Ward’s book on horn measurement in 1896, you will see has seldom been 
exceeded. The fallow buck is also exceptionally good, and had a very | 
palmated head. Please understand that I write in no carping spirit, but 
only with a feeling of assurance that you would wish all statements made in your 
excellent paper to be a! solutely correct.—CHRISTOPHER J. H. TOWER. 

[It appears that, quite unwittingly, we did a good deal less than justice 
the red-deer stag and fallow buck of which we lately gave some reproductions 
from photographs that were taken of these deer in tne park of Weald Hall, 
Brentwood. The photographs were excellent, but failed, as our description failed, 
to do anything like justice to. the very remarkable spread of the horns of the 
stag. We now learn that not only is the thickness of the horn very remarkable, 
but that the spread is no less than 37in. —a width that seldom has been exceeded. 
The fallow buck’s head also is an uncommonly fine one. This spread of horn o 
the stag is peculiarly notable, because it is a character that the horns of park-fed 
deer often lose, even while showing a very large number of points. —ED. } 


COMFORT AND CHEAPNESS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” | 
S1r,—The accompanying cottage interior may, I hope, be of interest as 
illustrating a theory to which all modern architects appear to have given their 
adhesion. I mean the theory thit a low-pitched ceiling and wide-spreading 
hearth convey a stronger suggestion of comfort than any other structural details. 
The room here shown is the living-room in a West Sussex labourer’s cottage, 
dating from about 1750. The furniture, it will be noted, is of the simplest 
kind, the floor being covered with cocoa-nut matting, and the market price of 
the chairs not exceeding Is. 6d. each, as purchased at second hand, Yet it may 
be confidently submitted that this homely fireside suggests rest and quiet comfort 
to an extent which more pretentious apartments and more expensive furniture 
are powerless to render.—F. E. B., Els:ed. 
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